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Mr. Carritt before Boston Ministers 


Rev. Ernest H. Carritt of Peabody ad- 
dressed the Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
Noy. 10 on the Sherwood Eddy Seminar 
of 1930. Rev. William Wallace Rose, 
D. D., of Lynn, opened the discussion. 
Rey. Seth Rogers Brooks, president of the 
meeting, presided, and Rev. Pliny Allen 
of North Adams conducted the devotional 
exercises. The attendance was only eight- 
een, on account of the fact that many 
of the men expected to attend the Lay- 
men’s Banquet that night and could not 
make two trips into Boston. 

Mr. Carritt spoke as follows: 


“The Sherwood Eddy Seminar is made 
up of a group of professional people gath- 
ered by Dr. Sherwood Eddy and taken to 
Europe to study economic and social 
problems. Dr. Eddy invites a different 
group every summer and visits are made 
to many countries in the old world. 

“Let me say in the beginning that if any 
one wants to enjoy Europe he should en- 
deavor to obtain menbership in this semi- 
nar. We looked with pity at the hard 
pressed people in various parties who were 
confining their attention to buildings, 
pictures and statuary, and who were all 
worn out. 

“We were in England three weeks. 
Among the important men whom we met 
and who addressed us and gave us an op- 
portunity to ask questions were Arthur 
Greenwood, the minister of health, Wick- 
ham Steed, formerly editor of the London 
Times, Viscount Cecil, G. D. Cole, an im- 
portant man in the Labor Party, Seebohm 
Rowntree, a member of the Liberal Party, 
H. J. Laski, the gadfly of British journal- 
ism, Major Eliot, an under secretary of 
state in Scotland and the only conservative 
to speak to us, Philip Carr, private secre- 
tary to Lloyd George during the war, now 
the Marquis of Lothian, Miss Jennie Lee, 
Member of Parliament and left wing 
Laborite, J. J. Malin, who presided, Lloyd 
George, Margaret Bondfield, Arthur Hen- 
derson, Lord and Lady Astor, S. K. Rat- 
cliffe, and the late Lord Thomson, who 
was killed in the R101. 

“Men occupying similar positions in 
France, Germany, and Russia, addressed 
us in those countries. 

“G. D. Cole, a famous economist, told 
us that there must be a change in the eco- 
nomic life of every country. Discussing 
the American tariff, he said that it was 
ridiculously high. It would have the 
effect in England of compelling the coun- 
try to reorganize its economic life and to 
make advantageous bargains with other 
countries. He favored free trade within 
the British Empire. 

“Discussing the social insurance, popu- 
larly known as the dole, Mr. Cole said that 
it did not break down independence and 


initiative, as it was not simply a dole.’ 


Those who received it had contributed to it. 
Discussing the liquor problem, he said 
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that it could be solved better by con 
than by prohibition. The average 
glishman would say that his freedom 
drink was more valuable than econo 
efficiency. 

“Mr. Rowntree was a kind of Pollya 
of philanthropists. He was against 
cialism and against business combination 
of enormous size, because he said that 
a business or a government would break 
down in operation if it were too big. I 
his own business he employs 100,000 men 


and he said that was large enough. He/|| 


believes in the capitalistic system and has 
faith that along the line of living wages, 
reasonable hours, security of employment 
and social insurance progress would be 
made. Unemployment is a modern evil 
and no one country can solve it alone. 
‘What is a system,’ he asked, ‘but a piece 
of machinery for the carrying out of ideals? 


Change the ideals and the system changes.’ | 


He spoke as an individualist. 


“Philip Carr brought a new note to the” 


conference. He said that the great prob- 
lem before the world is that of world unity. 


The world is one family. He suggested | 
the confusion and disorder and loss that — 
would be involved in forty-eight tariff | 
walls between forty-eight states in the _ 
United States and the necessity of pass- + 
ports and immigration regulations in order | 


to pass from one state to another, 


“Jennie Lee, a most attractive\ person- . | 
ality, said that the Labor Party was busy “ 


at the task of abolishing poverty, All 
other issues were secondary to this. 


“When I was in England asa youngstalll ill 
said Mr. Carritt, “to speak of a man as _ 


a socialist was much as if we spoke of him 
as the garbage man. Socialists were \be- 
yond the pale. ; 
change in this respect which has tak 
place in twenty-five years. 


“Mr. Malin said of the prohibition policy 


of the United States that it had very littl 
influence upon Great Britain. As a mem- 


ber of the licensing board he had watched | 
the operation of the British system. The — 
number of public houses had been reduced ~ 
The convictions -| 
for intoxication were steadily going down. | 
The Carlisle plan had proved very success- | 


from 100,000 to 72,000. 


ful in several places. It was begun as an 
experiment in the city of Carlisle. 


houses, reduce the number of the public 
houses and vastly improve those that 
are left. The facilities for eating in these 
places are improved and the sale of non- 
intoxicating drinks is promoted. The 
public houses are being turned into clubs. 
Mr. Malin added that in Germany a happy 
medium had been reached. Everybody 
drinks and no one is drunk. He added 
that that was not literally true, but that 
there was a great deal of truth init. He 


(Continued on page 1501) 


I was struck by the great 


The © 
plan is for the government to buy up the © 
distilleries and breweries and all public © 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


FOR THE HOLINESS CF TRUE REASON 
O God, Inspirer and Teacher of men, who art the 
Truth Thou lovest: send out Thy light and illumine us. 
Give us a deep and clear knowledge of ourselves. Help 
us to a growing knowledge of our world. Confirm us 
in the holiness of true reason. Strengthen in us the 
aspiration towards noble and spacious thinking, and in 
Thy good time bring us to Thy holy hill, where, lifted 
above the clouds of prejudice and the mists of passion, 
we shall think Thine own thoughts after Thee; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
From a Book of Offices and Prayers. 
* * * 


WE ARE THANKFUL 


OR what are we especially thankful this year? 
For the fact that men with the spirit of Christ 
are grappling bravely with the evil and the 

suffering of the world. 

We do ourselves a grievous wrong if we look at 

one side of the picture and not at the other. 
In our great cities there are the bread lines. But 
there are the packages of food to put in the hands of 
the people. There are three or four million men out 
of work. But there are prophets of a new era pro- 
claiming the necessity of industrial insurance and a 
reorganization of industry. 

There are great depths of iniquity in the govern- 
ment of our cities. But there are people plumbing 
those depths and arousing us to our duty. 

There are danger spots threatening another 
world war. But there is more effective work for peace 
going forward than ever before in human history. 

There are millions wasting their substance and 
strength eating, drinking, carousing. But there is a 
new self-respect and a better social consciousness 
spreading in the hearts of men. 

There are areas of intolerance and bigotry. But 
there is a growth in understanding and mutual respect. 

We are grateful this year more than ever before 
for the men and women of good will, unselfishness, 
and sense of responsibility for the common good. 

For our country? Yes. Ourcrops? Yes. The 
blessings of civil and religious liberty? Yes. But 
most of all for people with idealism and courage, the 
love of God and man in their hearts, to whom we are 

bound by fundamental faiths arid unfailing love. 

They are what give significance to our country, 
strength to our churches, beauty and.divinity to our 
homes. 


| 
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3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial ; 


Our thanksgiving prayer may well be: Lord make 
me worthy of the brotherhood. Fill me with zeal to 
serve. 


* * 


THE CHRISTMAS PRESENT THAT LASTS A 
YEAR 


\ A 7 HY not send the Christian Leader to your friends 
as a Christmas present? 

It will help people keep in touch with 
our church and with the great religious movements 
of the day. 

We will try to keep the spirit of the paper Chris- 
tian in the best sense. 

Can not our friends use it as their weekly messen- 
gers of peace and good will? 

Not everything in its columns will be approved 
by those who receive it. Not everything will be en- 
dorsed by those who give it. 

But we firmly believe that those who give and 
those who receive will be blessed in the Christmas 
present that lasts a year. 


* * 


BREAD UPON THE WATERS 
VERY year, in Mt. Vernon Church, the Cosmo- 
politan Club of Boston entertains the foreign 
students in the city at a Thanksgiving dinner, 
with American hosts and hostesses at the tables and 
American girls, usually students, as waitresses. In- 
variably the occasion is a delightful one, and more 
than one girl has refused an enticing invitation else- 
where for the privilege of being among those who 
serve. Usually about two hundred foreign students 
are present, and the entertainment followirfg the din- 
ner is of very high order, since many of the young 
people are extremely talented. 

To those who have enjoyed the fellowship of such 
an occasion, it is a real shock to have some one inquire: 
“What is the use of giving such a fine dinner to those 
who are in no danger of goirtg hungry? Why feast 
people simply because they are ‘foreigners,’ when so 
many people in this country haven’t enough to eat? 
We should take care of our own people first.” 

No one would argue that we should neglect our 
own people, especially in such days as these. We 
ought to give all we can to the Salvation Army, to 
the Volunteers of America, and to the other agencies 
that are doing so much to provide poor families with a 
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Thanksgiving day worthy of the name. We ought, 
also, to dig down in our pockets as far as we can and 
help personally the needy families we know. These 
are inescapable obligations, and we are unworthy of 
the name of Christian if we fail to meet them. 

But is that enough? If we are to build for the 
days ahead when we hope for world peace, interna- 
tional brotherhood, and a world-wide friendship built 
on trust and mutual understanding, must we not also 
establish such friendship and understanding with 
those who are not “our own people,” who come from 
strange and fascinating countries to seek our hospi- 
tality? And they haveso much to bringtous! From 
their own lands—Germany, Norway, Italy, Turkey, 
and even the Far East—they bring us beautiful cus- 
toms, lovely music, thrilling tales, and, best of all, a 
seeking spirit and courageous heart that can not fail 
to inspire us—we who have lived all our lives in a 
country where education and opportunity are the 
every day privileges of the ordinary citizen. 

Since they have come to learn of us, can we fail 
to give them our best—of hospitality as well as of edu- 
cation? Dare we forget that they, when they return 
to their far countries, take to their own people what 
they have learned from us and become our ambassa- 
dors? If they remember that we have been friendly 
and helpful and worthy of their trust, we may be sure 
that they will create in their own countries of the fu- 
ture an ever enlarging community convinced that 
America is fair and friendly and truly interested in 
people around the world, and not merely within her 
own borders. When international problems arise, 
it will mean all the difference between trust and dis- 
trust. For these young people leave our shores to be 
the future leaders of their countries. The energy and 
perseverance and intelligence and idealism that have 
brought them here to study will make them respected 
and influential when they return to the lands of their 
birth. It is a great privilege that we have in our 
contacts with them. Let us never forget it. And 
let us prize the opportunities that we have to learn 
of their hopes and ambitions, that we ourselves may 
be better prepared for the world brotherhood for 
which we pray. 

* * 


THE QUESTIONS BICKNELL RAISES 


HE great merit of the speeches at the Laymen’s 
Banquet was that they were concrete. Mr. 
Brooks said “Japan.’’ Mr. Kapp said “lynch- 

ing, poverty, war.” Mr. Bicknell said, “Some com- 
mittee should have power to pick up a minister who 
is killing a church and move him.” Mr. Bicknell, out 
‘of his long experience on State and General Conven- 
tion Boards, raised other vital questions. It will 
pay our people to read our report of his address and 
of the other addresses. The thing that interested the 
laymen most, however, was the possibility that Mr. 
Bicknell held out of giving power to some general 
church agency to step into the local situation in 
emergencies and make a minister go before he kills a 
church. We ought to hear from our people on this 
vital subject both pro and con. 

What Mr. Bicknell said about using the methods 

of 1930 instead of the methods of 1890, about chang- 
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ing locations of our plants when conditions chang 
about community service and about not making Sur 
day morning attendance the main test of a churel! 
will attract much attention. It was a stimulatin 
evening that the laymen gave us. 

* * 


THREE MEN AND THREE BOOKS 


N one of her admirable Bible studies to which 
have referred before, Dr. A. Gertrude Ear] 
showed her class how natural it was that 

should discover differences in the narratives of Mai’ 
thew, Mark and Luke. Said she: “‘Not long ago 
honored minister of our church, Dr. Charles Conklir 
died. Suppose thirty or thirty-five years from nov 
three differerit men undertook to write the story ¢ 
his life. Suppose one of these men to be the small sor 
of the Rev. Charles Haney, who never knew Dz 
Conklin except as he saw him passing in and out ¢ 
his father’s house and who gained practically all h 
knew about Dr. Conklin from his father. Suppos! 
the second of these men to be especially interested i 
showing the world what great men the Universalis! 
Church has produced. Suppose the third to be | 
humanitarian most interested in deeds of compassion’ 
who did not care whether a man was Catholic @) 
Protestant, Methodist or Universalist, but who care’ 
only what he did. Would these three biographies 1 
Dr. Conklin be much the same? Would not each boor 
take the color of the main interest of the writer’ 
Why should we be surprised or troubled by difference 
in gospel narratives which may be traced to exact]? 
the same kind of differences in the experiences and ir’ 
terests of the writers?” 

Then came in this Boston Bible Class a reveren 
but searching study of these three great records c 
the life of the Master. 

Here is Mark, who wrote first. All through h’ i 
life he was following Peter around and hearing hir 
preach. Over and over again he heard Peter describ 
what Jesus did when he was alive, and give some of hi 
words. According to the custom of the day, Mar4 
brought his: mind to bear on these discourses. Hi! 
committed them to memory. Then Peter died, an*# 
men began to see that it was important to set down thé 
acts and words of Jesus. Jesus was not coming in th’ 
clouds of heaven, as everybody supposed. They hai 
better write about him while they had the facts. S: 
Mark wrote the oldest, simplest, most trustworth* 
of the gospels so far as actual history is concerned— { 
gospel that ought to be called ‘The Gospel Accordiny) 
to Peter.” Mark is the boy who might possibly hav’ 
seen the Master as a child would see him and who cer| 
tainly got his facts from a man of another generatior 4 

He wrote a priceless document. ‘Informal an ; 
unambitious as it was,” said Dr. Earle, quoting Gooc® 
speed, ‘‘lightly esteemed in the ancient church com) 
pared with the richer works of Matthew and Luke, n#* 
more convincing or dramatic account has been writte# 
of the sublime and heroic effort of Jesus to execut: | 
the greatest task ever conceived by man—to set uy 
the Kingdom of God on earth.” 

Then comes Matthew, or the unknown Jewisit 
Christian who took the words of Jesus as Matthe j 
wrote them down, and the acts of Jesus as Mark wrot 
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fem down, and Paul’s letters, and perhaps two or 
i ree other old writings, and wrote what we call ‘The 
yospel According to Matthew.” Intellectually he 
id a tough job before him. As a Jew, he believed 
sus to be the Messiah of Jewish prophecy. How 
wuld he reconcile that belief with the hard fact that 
ost of the Jews had rejected Jesus and with the 
ally hard fact that the war of 66 to 70 A. D. had 
nded with Jerusalem sacked and the Jewish nation 
verthrown? Could there be a Jewish Messiah with- 
ut a Jewish nation? In the light of a burning Jeru- 
alem he wrote what has been called the first real book 
{ the New Testament. Paul’s letters and Mark’s 
tory preceded it, but they were fragments in com- 
arison. Here comes the first of a long line of lives of 
esus. All through it, as we might expect, we see the 
ent of the writer’s mind. No author of the first cen- 
ury, any more than authors of the twentieth century, 
ould possibly write without self-revelation. All 
hrough the story appear his convictions: a true Mes- 
lah, rejected of the Jews, a nation terribly punished 
yr the rejection, a gospel now intended for Jews and 
entiles alike. 
| Though the story inevitably was colored by his 
jtellectual bent, though he wrote as the child of his 
ge—an age credulous and uncritical—how ereatly 
- anonymous Jew of the first century placed us 


lin his debt. He made a book that survived. In 
the record of Mark is confirmed and also some of the 
ost priceless sayings of their Master are preserved. 
Many others began to set down stories about 
aSUS. These stories often were contradictory and 
mfusing. 
Finally, fifty years after Jesus died, a Greek 
hristian named Luke, living somewhere on the shores 
f the Aegean Sea, inspired by the need of his friend 
heophilus, set down the things he believed to be the 
jost important in the life of Jesus. Here the true 
1e of development of the Christian faith was hinted. 
is obvious that the writer was no sectarian. He had 
) dogma that he had to teach, no conflict that he 
ad to settle. His mind seized naturally a story like 
at of the shepherds in the field watching their flocks 
y night, telling us that the common people were con- 
ed in this great matter. Because this man Luke 
te we have what no other writer has given us, the 
riceless stories of the Good Samaritan, the Lost Coin, 
nd the Prodigal Son. Being a physician himself, he 
aturally emphasized Jesus’ healing ministry. More 
lan all the others Luke wrote from a universal stand- 
oint, and showed that social and humanitarian zeal 
hich has characterized Christianity at its best. 
_ Dr. Earle in her work for the church schools 
}making the Bible a beloved library. No illustration 
ust be pressed too far, but in this one session of her 
‘oston class, shemade everybody present see how three 
1en, equally honest and conscientious, could write three 
idely differing lives of one of our beloved ministers, 
nd how three men in the first century actually did 
rite three widely differing accounts of Jesus. The 
act that such accounts differ gives us more confidence in 
1em. 
The fact that some things were set down that were 
ot facts disturbs nobody, for it is exactly what might 
ave been expected. The fact that the strength and 


_ from the will, might very well have said: 


the weakness of the authors, their bias, their precon- 
ceptions, color the narratives, makes them all the 
more fascinating documents. And the fact that a be- 
loved figure, the noblest that we know, rises distinct 
above all conflict and confusion of the records, grips 
us and possesses us when we leave the class and go 
back to our work. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


A. Ingham Bicknell at the Massachusetts Lay- 
men’s Banquet nominated Mr. Victor A. Friend of 
Melrose as President of the Universalist General 
Convention. The men present heartily cheered the 
suggestion. The problem probably is not to elect Mr. 
Friend. It is to induce him to take this responsible 
and important position. He is an ideal man for it, 
as in him we find high business ability, spiritual in- 
sight, great generosity, and genuine devotion to the 
Universalist Church. 


The Rev. Harold Lumsden was asked to make an 
address about the Y. P. C. U. at Indianapolis “to 
provoke discussion.’”’ He did so. A live discussion 
followed. We publish the address in this issue. We 
await the discussion. 


We do not think much of the action of our 
Brockton church in contesting a will on a technicality. 
Churches ought to stand squarely for the intent of a 
testator. This church, which had received $20,000 
“We will 
fight as hard as we can to carry out what this generous 
woman wanted done, whether the technicalities are 
with us or against us.” 


In two or three hundred thousand Congrega- 
tional homes missionaries have been guests the past 
month, not in person, but by means of a Guest Book. 
The activities of twenty-eight missionaries make the 
subject matter for the reading in all these homes for 
four weeks. One missionary is a guest each day. 
Last year an edition of 200,000 Guest Books was ex- 
hausted, so this year 225,000 were printed. These 
were taken at once and 31,000 additional were printed. 
In the 1980 book twelve workers were taken from 
foreign countries and sixteen from this country, out of 
9,000 full time workers. 


It will beremem bered that, at the Universalist 
General Convention in Washington, Mrs. Lillian G. 
Emerson of Dalton, Pa., fell to the floor of the Con- 
vention hall just after she had made a pledge to the 
building fund of the Washington church, and died 
almost immediately. After her death, it was found 
that she had made a bequest in her will of $100 to the 
General Convention, no purpose being specified. 
At the Board Meeting in Indianapolis recently, Dr. 
Etz suggested that this $100 be paid to the endow- 
ment fund of the National Memorial Church as a 
memorial to Mrs. Emerson. The Board unanimously 
voted to do this. It is appropriate that this money 
that she had planned to give to the denomination when 
~he made her will should be used in this way. Of 

hat type of memorial we can not have too many. 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


Ne 


RIN traveling up from Pensacola to the main line 
4\ of the railroad we follow the Escambia River, 
entering Alabama near Flomaton. Generally 
zu there is a wait of an hour or more at Flomaton 
for the main line trains north and south. If one is in 
a sleeper at night he does not realize it. But if he is 
traveling by day and gets out to look about he finds 
a most unusual railway station. It is “the station in 
a garden.” Tracks bound this garden on all three 
sides, but in it are many semi-tropical trees, shrubs 
and flowering plants, including a little grove of ba- 
nanas running through the center. The garden has 
lovely curving paths, a fountain, and benches in many 
a cosy nook. On the side of the station toward the 
garden there is a broad covered porch with many 
roomy arm-chairs and rocking-chairs. The ever- 
present mocking-birds flit about this garden, and 
generally one of them is singing. When I was there 
the day was warm and sunny, but in the garden one 
found a refreshing breeze and the sun that came 
through the trees and bushes was so tempered that 
it made the whole place glorious. The Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad has been blessed by many a weary 
traveler for giving the public this refreshing place. 

In Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia and other 
Southern states, there is more than one kind of Uni- 
versalist church. In remote country districts for 
several generations preachers like Philip Gibbs, S. 
J. MeMorris, Father Clayton, J. C. Burruss, the elder 
Strain, the younger Strain (now seventy-six years old), 
and many others have ridden a circuit and ministered 
to people who had preaching only once in a month or 
more and very little organization. The curious thing 
is that a preacher may move away or get sick and 
services will be suspended for a long time and the 
people will never think of giving up. When a notice 
is sent out that the preacher is coming again, the 
country people drive in from all sides, Primitive Bap- 
tists and Methodists as well as Universalists. It is 
not unusual for a man like Strain to have several 
hundred hearers, and not unusual, in the past at 
least, for him to preach to them two hours in the 
morning and two in the afternoon. Dr. Shinn went 
to all of these churches. Some of them he organized. 
One of them in Mississippi he painted with his own 
hands. And in northern Florida they still tell how 
he waded into the cold water with an axe in his hand 
to level off the top of a narrow log bridge over which 
the children went to school, fearing they might slip 
and fall. 

Neither the church in Brewton nor the church in 
Chapman is like this, and neither is like the other. 

In Brewton the church is well situated on the 
main residence street. It is made of brick and stucco, 
is small but architecturally good. It has in its con- 
gregation many of the resourceful people of the com- 
munity—merchants, bankers, manufacturers. The 
members live in beautiful houses, and some of them 
have country places in the mountains or on the shore 
of the gulf. 


In Brewton and Chapman 
Johannes 


4 


The parsonage on the same street, only a fe 
doors away, was built by Greeley McGowin in h, 
younger days when he still lived in Brewton. Tk 
rooms are large, admirable for entertaining, 7 
furnished. In the grounds there stand unusual tre 
like the crape myrtle of the East Indies and the pom: 
granate, also Oriental, and on the pomegranate tn 
when I was there the fruit was in all stages, ju 

setting and about ready to pick. 

The Brewton parsonage, attractive without, - 
doubly attractive within. The minister, the Re 
Warren Ballou Brigham, met me at the railway st 
tion and quickly drove me to his home. Fires we? 
blazing in open fireplaces when I arrived. A lac 
fox terrier jumped to lick my hand. A culture 
mistress of the manse gave me welcome. A sixteej 
year-old daughter with tact and poise backed h 
up. ) 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Brigham had ten years’ ey 
perience on the stage. Both are intensely intereste! 
in psychology as an aid to the ministry. They can 
to Brewton last March, and I was fortunate to cate 
them in the glow of their first enthusiasm for tl! 
South and especially for Alabama. Though the Brey. 
ton church was closed during the summer, Brigha| 
took advantage of the opportunity to hold meetin! 
in several of the smaller places of the state. 1 

One of our first errands in Brewton was to dri 
out to the edge of the city to call on the Rev. A. G 
Strain, recently stricken with paralysis. Instead | 
meeting an invalid we found a tall old hickory wi ; 
head a little “bloody but unbowed.” He had made! 


_ good recovery, and in spite of the expostulations ‘ 


friends and relatives he had announced a preachit 
service at Garland, forty miles away. Born in Cher! 
kee County, Georgia, in 1855, he is in his sevent)) 
sixth year. His father, the Rev. Benj. F. Strait 
was a Universalist circuit rider. Young Stray 
taught country school, but soon followed his father| 
footsteps. Dr. Burruss ordained him in 1885. 
several conversations with Mr. Strain I learned mud 
about Universalism in Alabama, Mississippi ar 
Georgia fifty and sixty years ago and to-day. i 
learned also that preaching the gospel is no side issv| 
with such aman. His meat and his drink is to preac’| 
He believes in it. He insists that the world needs il 
He wants to die in the harness. If he can get to f 
feet he proposes to goon making his testimony. F) 
never mentioned money. He had nothing to sé | 
about the hardships of his lot. All he wanted to @ 
was to get strong enough to preach, to build mo/ 
churches, to visit once more the four little points 4 
Mississippi where people lived whom he loved, ar! 
to go back to old friends in Georgia. Inexpressib4 
moving was it to hear him tell about his first and on | 
visit to the Universalist General Convention, the se4 
sion in Washington in 1903, and to realize that th 
man had carried the details of that great gathering ? 
his head all these years, when even to me, the host | 
the Convention, most of it had become hazy. Mri 
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train appeared before we left with a present of fresh 
jutter which she had herself made especially for their 
3rewton minister. It was sweet butter, too, as I who 
ested it that night can testify, sweet as the spirit of 
that little home out of which it came. 

Other drives in Brewton with the ever thoughtful 

Brigham took me into the real woods, or back around 
he town, or off to see near-by industrial schools. 
He of these, for the colored, was founded by a Tus- 
egee craduate and it is doing a noble work. At one 
ime some loafers took this colored man out and 
whipped him severely. He never faltered in the 
york. He went straight back to his job. But the 
;ommunity rose as one man in anger and protest, and 
ese white boys were run out of town. The faithful 
eacher died last spring, and there was an outpouring 
Mf people at the funeral, both white and colored, 
which showed the place he had won. And he built so 
vell that the work is going on without him. 
| Saturday afternoon I went to Chapman, sixty 
niles north of Brewton. Mile after mile the train 
an through pine woods. Evergreen was the name of 
he only stop we made. As the train did not stop at 
Jhapman, I got off at Georgiana, three miles from 
ay destination. Here my hosts, Mr. and Mrs. J. G. 
MicGowin, met me. As neither of them knew me by 
ight, they sent Nathan, the chauffeur, “a specialist 
N ministers as he is a deacon in the colored Baptist 
hurch, ” and he came to me straight as an arrow from 
1 well aimed bow. Soon we were at Chapman, 
yhere lumber mills, store, houses and practically 
verything else are owned by the lumber company. 
the title of the corporation has in it the name of 
mith instead of that of McGowin, for when the 
(icGowins started in Chapman a generation ago they 
ought the W. T. Smith Lumber Company. It is 
00 bad that they did not change the name at the start, 
or Chapman means mainly the McGowins, their 
ssociates and employees. They make yellow pine 
amber and timber, veneers, sawn hard woods, 
hingles, lath, and other lumber products. It is said 
hat at these ‘mills one can get practically everything 
ecessary to build a house outside and in. 
Two miles north of Chapman on the main road 
etween Mobile and Birmingham one comes to the 
rivate estate of Greeley McGowin, head of this lum- 
er company. He built his present house only three 
ears ago. The house is colonial, not vnworthy to be 
ompared with some of the finest old houses of the 
outh. It stands back from the road at the edge 
f the pines, and occasional pines left at the side and 
1 front make the most effective decoration possible. 
‘here are farm buildings back out of sight, a deer park, 
lodge, where the young people can give their house 
arties when they choose, a lake of twenty acres with 
ely curving shore and stocked with bass and 
erch, tennis courts, saddle horses, jumps—in all 
500 acres out of which he has made a home partly 
1 the old time Southern style and partly of the Eng- 
sh style. There are four sons and one daughter— 
ne a student at the University of Alabama and 
ur college graduates—and the boys all did work at 
xford. One of them was a Rhodes scholar. 

Naturally I am reluctant to make copy out of 
ay friends. One who is a guest has to be careful not 
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to transgress the unwritten laws of hospitality. So 
I write with reserve. 

One is struck first of all with the fact that in mak- 
ing this place Mr. and Mrs. MeGowin have used what 
nature gave them, and have not tugged in things 
which might spoil unity. The house belongs where 
it stands. The noble pines and oaks of that region 
are the decorations used. Landscapers have con- 
tented themselves mainly with taking things away 
which might distract and with letting the noble trees 
and rolling fields tell their own story. Back of the 
house one walks through an open forest into which 
the sun can penetrate by day and into which the 
moonlight falls in surpassing beauty at night. On 
my one night there, we walked down to the lake 
after supper. The moonlight on the water and on the 
woods across the water was enchanting, but the 


- greatest impression was made after we turned back 


toward the house. Softer, lovelier, moonlight, more 
poignant, mysterious, lights and shadows, can not be 
imagined than we walked among that night. 

Some people love the mountains and others the 
seashore, and still others the prairies. But these 
people love their wooded country and the rolling 
fields of the clearings. All these works of nature are: 
different, of course, but all in their finest phases are 
sublime and beautiful. The travelers who turn away 
from the car windows and shrug their shoulders as 
they travel southward in Alabama belong to that large 
class which have eyes but see not. 

From my windows in the morning, directly above 
the main entrance, I looked out past the tall white 
pillars of the house to the highway, five hundred 
feet away. Going north and south the cars began to 
rush at sixty miles an hour. Two or three little 
houses across the main road sheltered people connected 
with the mill or the farm. There was an extensive 
lawn, a wall and fence, and beyond that farm land. 
There were flowers, too, and trees, but not close enough 
to limit the impression of wide open spaces. A few 
turkeys came into sight, just specks in the field—a 
wild cock and hen among them. A couple of guineas, 
bolder, ran jauntily almost into the very presence. 
Neither hawks, nor cocks, nor clergy, faze the guineas. 
I walked out early to cross the lawn and look back 
at the house—it seemed to me to be an almost per- 
fect piece of architectural work—and then to go into 
the woods and down to the lake. The ducks saluted 
me, the mocking-birds followed me, the deer peeped 
out at me shyly from their thickets, the sun warmed 
and cheered me, and old Nathan greeted me with that 
perfect combination of familiarity and respect deep 
in the old time servants. “My, my, all dressed up 
to-day, aren’t we!’ “Yes, Nathan,” I replied, ‘we 
deacons and preachers have to get ready for the Sab- 
bath.” 

Nor was this home so “far away,’’ even though 
it was well south in Alabama. One house guest was 
from Manchester, N. H., an old Rhodes man at Ox- 
ford, and another, a delightful lawyer, was from Bir- 
mingham. It might seem like a far cry from the 
wooded hillside two miles north of Beauvais, France, 
to the forest of Alabama two miles north of Chapman, 
but note how close we all are tagether!. As we sat 
by the blazing fire after dinner in the drawing room 
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in Greeley McGowin’s home, at 8.10 p. m. our time, 
the R101 drove full speed to earth in the driving 
rain, and burned up. Whenwe assembled in the sunny 
breakfast room at eight the next morning there lay 
a bundle of Mobile, Montgomery and Birmingham 
papers with the story on the front page. Only the 
most vivid imagination can visualize the operations 
of men and machines which sent the stark naked 
facts of that heart-breaking tragedy flashing so quick- 
ly around the world. 

In our talk by the open fire I was struck by the 
familiarity which both the host and hostess showed 
with Universalist interests, and especially with the 
men who have served in the South. The Rev. Arnold 
Ross, now living in honored retirement at DeFuniak 
Springs, Fla., had sat by their fire many times and 
was held in affectionate remembrance. “In the 


Universalist Herald,’ said my host, “I always look ~ 


for a poem from Mr. Ross.” ° 

Whether north or south, whether in England or 
America, life in great country homes 1s alike in funda- 
mentals. There is the same well-bred courtesy, the 
same sense of freedom, the same noiseless service and 
much the same round of sports. The larger the place 
the more one is let alone now and then to think it all 
over. But here at Chapman were two or three things 
absolutely new to me. One was the kindness of the 
master of the house in making a cup of coffee with his 
own hands on the electric burner in his room and 
bringing it to my bedroom door soon after six. He 
had discovered that he had a guest who got his best 
impressions and did his best work early in the day. 
Another was the presence of all the young people in 
church. On many a Sunday morning I have seen 
young people scatter for tennis, for golf, for yachting, 
or what not, but usually when they showed up it was 
just in time to jump into dinner clothes and dash off 
to aparty. Here the operation started just the same. 
One went through the magnificent hall carrying a 
saddle, two others started up the lake with tennis 
rackets, the young lady and an escort galloped away 
along some of the inviting woodland paths, the mistress 
went out to her flowers, the master jumped into his 
car and dashed to town on some urgent matter—but, 
lo and behold, this strange thing happened! About 
ten-thirty they began to reappear and start for their 
rooms to dress, and by eleven they began to roll up in 
their separate cars to the little weatherbeaten frame 
church in Chapman It was extraordinary to me, 
but a matter of course to them. They didn’t turn 
out forme. They turned out because they had been 
brought up that way. “Always,” said my hostess, 
“the ministers have been staying with us, and the 
children are accustomed to look at ministers i in a little 
different way than do some young people. When 
they were small they always shouted for joy when 
they saw Mr. Strain coming, because they knew that 
he had his fiddle with him.” 

It was too early in the season for the choir, but 
we had good music. My hostess played the violin 
and her daughter the organ, and it was a simple, quiet, 
restful service. There were many solid looking men 
in the congregation, several families named McGowin, 
and among them the tall, thin, Lincoln-like Strain, 
who had closed his own service at Garland and motored 


up with his men. He made a little prayer for us ¢ 
the close of the service, and gave us his blessing 
memorable incident. 

A full dozen of us were at the long table in th 
beautiful dining room for the mid- day Sunday dinne 
One of the sons is a representative in the legislany N 
So we talked politics. But also we talked book 
Europe, church, and Alabama. There was no tensi ic 
in the talk, no gaps to fill, all was easy and some of 
flashing and witty. 

Of the strong man who has fought his way up/ 
usefulness, independence and power, of the others { 
loyal to him and yet so independent, of this ideal hon 
life, of the cortribution that they are making ~ 
American progress, I write only in barest outline. | 

Instead of taking the train, my host and hoste 
drove me back to Brewton in the big car, with Natha. 
fresh from church and Sunday school, at the whe 
We stopped in Chapman to pick up Strain, who he 
dined with another MeGowin, and our talk with | i 
brought him close to us. 

There is another home in Brewton—that of Mh 
Miller—whose doors were wide open for us d it, 
our visits. It is a lovely home near our church an 
parsonage. This is as it should be, for no one lov | 
the church more, and no one loves all our church’ 
more and knows more about them. About Hoopesto ’ 
Ill., or Washington, D. C., or Worcester, Mass., i 
many other churches, she oan talk as intelligentlyil 
of Brewton. To her home we drove, for the 
Gowins wanted to get a first-hand story of her sur 
mer abroad before the first enthusiasm for it hi, 
evaporated. It was an interesting hour we had t ij 
gether. 

Then to the parsonage again, another drive, 4 
service with the Episcopal rector assisting, an addre 
albeit a bit tired for it, a Sunday night supper, mo, 
interesting talk, kind offices without number, a t a. 
coming out of the darkness near midnight, a sleey! 
porter, a quick signal, and again we were on the Pie 
mont Limited headed backs 

* * 
. ABANDONED ROADS + 


A) 
We are the abandoned roads. i 
Beside the great highways we linger, ; i 
| 
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We have faltered, stumbled in the onward march, 

And now we look wistfully on. 

Resigned, like old people in chimney-corners, 

We watch these young roads, 

Smooth of face, broad-backed, strong-muscled. 

How they swagger! How they conquer all obstacles! 

“Narrow,” they sneer, swerving past us. 

Yes, we are narrow. No time had our makers for broad roads | 

They must press forward! 

But they stirred up our dust with their laughter, 

Packed it down with their tears and the sweat of their bodies 

Through the years we have bowed to their burdens. 

In their triumphs, defeats, in joyous procession, in mourning, | 

They have deepened our ruts, they have furrowed our faces. — 

In silence we watch while the young roads 

Lift all care from our shoulders. 

Soon our last faint traces will be hidden by grasses and wy 
flowers. 


But we have lived abundantly, 
We abandoned roads. 
Amy May Rogers. 
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leged to have Dr. L. P. Jacks, principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford, and editor of 
xs the Hibbert Journal, in residence for his last 
week in this country during his recent visit. After 
E ‘strenuous trip to many centers and lectures to dis- 
ii inguished gatherings, he enjoyed a week relatively 
y, with engagements considerately spaced. His 
e atifying comment before he left was that he had 
here seen another side of American life than that so 
Jong familiar to him. Here he had escaped the pres- 
sure of crowds, the roar of traffic, and the sense of un- 
ending rush, and been given a reassuring contact with 
the inner life of our country. 
. It was the first visit of Dr. Jacks to Dartmouth, 
but he found here an unexpected number of readers 
of his books and of the Hibbert Journal, and a number 
of men who, in days of graduate study at Oxford, 
had made a practise of hearing him preach in Man- 
shester College Chapel. 
_ Only one public lecture was arranged. At that 
r. Jacks spoke on ‘Religious Perplexities in Early 
bite” discussing, with fresh illustrations drawn from 
Bunyan’s “Grace Abounding,” the natural and in- 
evitable rise of questions and doubts when self-con- 
ciousness comes to youth, and emphasizing the way 
gut through valor. Doubts and perplexities, the 
tortures of self-depreciation, are “not overcome by 
striking an attitude but by striking a blow.’ The 
encounter of Christian with Apollyon in “Pilgrim’s 


with the evils we fear. Action rather than logic is our 
salvation. Perhaps some readers will remember his 
earlier essay on this theme in the composite volume 
lealled ‘Religious Foundations,” in answer to the ques- 
tion, What shall we do about evil? 

The same thought found further illumination in 
a talk to a biography class, in which Bunyan’s ideal 
of valor was very effectively prescribed to a keenly 
‘interested group of forty students. In this the un- 
leonventional, vital, and genuine thought of the 
speaker found characteristic expression. 

To a group of the faculty, assembled on a wretched 
night in the face of inducements to be elsewhere, Dr. 
Jacks read a paper on “Religion, Natural and Un- 
natural.’”’ Here were men actively interested in re- 
ligion but frank to recognize the failure of organized 
Christianity in its most familiar forms, and here, too, 
were men quite detached from religious institutions. 
Here were men who are accustomed to take religion 
into account as they would take account of any other 
phenomena of sozial control, and here were students of 
nature who are accustomed to view life in the light of 
eons of development. No conventional approach 
would have satisfied any of those present, but Dr. 
Jacks was listened to with the most eager attention as 
he expounded his conviction that the religion for the 
future must be one appealing to the whole man (and 
in this sense natural), rather than one which serves 
the needs of part only of a man’s nature. He laid 
eat stress, as he has done in many of his later books, 
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| Dr. Jacks Visits an American College 
Harold E. B. Speight 


such as ‘The Heroes of cater) a “The Legends of 
Smokeover,” “From the Human End,” and, very re- 
cently, “The Inner Sentinel,’ upon the significance 
of skill and integrity in daily work as a feature of the 
good life and a source of the deepest satisfactions. 

No brief report from memory can convey the un- 
usual combination of simple exposition with profound 
thought, nor can justice be done to the impression 
made by the spirit in which the speaker met and an- 
swered questions, always sensing the sincere need 
behind the question and reaching, with a rapier-like 
thrust of unhampered intuition, to the essential issue. 

Before a joint meeting of Comparative Literature 
and Biography classes Dr. Jacks expounded the ideals 
of the movement for “education of the whole man” 
which is Jeading the way in significant experiments 
in many European countries, and which is not unknown 
in the United States. This is a movement for w.der 
recognition of the part that the body may play in the 
education of the mind, or, more correctly, of the im- 
possibility, in complete education of the personality, 
of separating mind and body. Of course the de- 
velopment of athletics, in which the body is trained 
(without reference to mind-culture) for specific tests 
of skill and endurance under competitive conditions, 
is irrelevant to this new physical culture. 

The day after this talk by Dr. Jacks I opened the 
current issue of Progressive Hducation when it came, 
and found the ideals of this movement expressed in a 
brief article by M. Emile Jacques-Daleroze, in the 
course of which reference is made to the power of 
music to create rapid communication between the 
body and the mind. ‘‘The body, rendered vigorous 
and supple, prepared for all the activities of which 
nature has made it capable, becomes an instrument 
of emotion and of beauty, expressing plastically the 
movements of the soul.” 

Before the Philosophical Club Dr. Jacks gave us a 
chapter of his mental history. After years of study 
of systems of philosophy and various sciences, he dis- 
covered that, lurking beneath every formula which 
professed to announce what is, there is always an im- 
perative, a proclamation of what ought to be. In every 
philosophy there is implicit the preference for, and 
injunction to follow, some one way of life rather than 
any other. In this very suggestive way Dr. Jacks 
presented what is, in effect, a version of the modern 
theory of values. 

A last official appearance of the visitor was at 
one of the voluntary daily chapel services, at which 
in a very few minutes he gave fresh significance to the 
gesture of the woman who, defying economic consid- 
erations, devoted the costly contents of her alabaster 
cruse to the anointing of Jesus. He spoke of the 
poverty of a life in which economic expediency and 
utilitarian motives ruled out the gestures through 
which sentiment, beauty, and truth bless our common 
living. 

A small group of close friends secured from Dr. 
Jacks a great privilege. He told us of his experiences 
in the years when he was actively interested in psychi- 
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cal phenomena. He was for three years president of 
the British Society for Psychical Research, succeed- 
ing Bergson in that honorary position. He had many 
significant experiences, knew intimately the leaders 
in investigation of such phenomena, and had reached 
for himself definite convictions favorable to a belief 
in the survival of identity after physical death. He 
had found the subject too engrossing, however, and 
his eagerness to carry forward other interests led 
him to withdraw from active research. Those who 
talked with him on this high theme will never forget 
the experience. 

To one who owes more to Dr. Jacks than to any 


Does Thanks Giving Debilitate? 


John Leonard Cole 


|\LONG about this season of the year some of 
Al the “hard-boiled” usually arise to remind 
the multitudes who easily follow a popular 
pie) custom, that all of this bowing, doing obei- 
sance and muttering of thanks to an Almighty has a 
dangerous hidden effect. The man who hears, year 
after year, and sometimes in between seasons, the 
humiliating interrogation pointed at him, “What hast 
thou that thou didst not receive?” is rather too apt, 
pretty soon, to quickly and wholly agree that he has 
got nothing that he really earned, that he is a sort of 
helpless spongelike recipient of everything that has 
made his life worth while. Thanks ging in this 
regular, wholesale fashion implies, deeply and con- 
stantly, that everything has been received, nothing 
has been really earned. Thus, as some of the “tough 
souls” would view it—some with the Neitzsche-like 
outlook of Admiral Rogers, who asserted at the Wil- 
liamstown conference the inescapable lesson of all his- 
tory was that virile people would always take what 
they wanted by force—this long continued habit of 
ascribing every good thing to the beneficence of a 
kindly Benefactor, and nothing to the hard work and 
skill of the recipient, was producing slowly and surely 
a race of weaklings with distinct inferiority complexes. 
The Christian habit of constantly abasing oneself, 
and effacing oneself, and sighing, ““We are unprofit- 
able servants,” was simply bearing out the accusation 
of the Prussian philosopher that Jesus’ religion was 
a mere slave morality, good for weak bourgeois, the 
aged and disconsolate, but nothing that could pro- 
duce strong supermen, or even ordinary independent, 
self-respecting citizens. 

Before one smothers his thanksgiving song and 
converts his humble prayers of gratitude into proud 
affirmations of his own prowess and success, he ought 
carefully to reflect that there is, after all, a deeper 
strength in intelligent and devout dependence than 
there is in haughty and defiant independence. The 
surest, strongest and most established man in the 
world is he who has discovered some of the inexorable 
laws of nature, and has paid servile acknowledgment 
to them, admitted his complete subordination, and 
reared his structure, whet er it be of thought or melody 
or masonry, in exact compliance with them. Not 
the stalwart savage with his stone weapon and his be- 
wildered mind, but the scientist who has explored the 
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other one man, and whose debt carries him back mo. 
than twenty years in grateful remembrance, such |: 
week of renewed intercourse was, it will be unde. 
stood, an experience not readily described. He is ¢ 
the high seas now, returning to the last few mont 
of his administration of Manchester College, whic 
he has striven to keep true to its strictly non-sectaria, 
charter, to the Hzbbert Journal he created and he 
conducted for twenty-eight years with singleness ¢ 
purpose and constant satisfaction to an internation; 
body of readers, and, we hope, to a continuation ¢ 
literary labors which have established him as one ¢ 
the most influential of English thinkers in our Cima 


/ 
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storm and analyzed its elements, is most fearless ani 
longest lived amid the thunder and lightning. Ne 
the child who pounds together his house as he likes it) 
but the architect who puts every timber in place wit)! 
a humble obeisance to the everlasting laws of gravity; 
has finally the most enduring habitation. In othe 
words, he is most at home in this universe and th 
most unperturbed long-continued resident therei 
who humbly acknowledges some forces and principle} 
mightier than he. Morally interpreted, the “chili 
of God,” utterly trustful and thankful, who has com 
to admit with Browning, “All’s love, yet all’s law,” 

the very safest and happiest in this world, where iS i 
many unwanted and unlooked for things happen 2 ‘ 
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the best. 
One needs only to call the names of some of thy 
most heroic characters of history, the wisest and 
bravest, to see that an utter sense of willing subordinai 
tion, passive seeking from a wiser and stronger one 
does not make weaklings. Solomon (never wiser thar 
when he prayed “I am but a little child”), John thd 
Baptist in his barren fastnesses (admitting that “ne 
man can receive a gift except the Father give it’’) 
St. Paul (indomitable evangelizer of Syria, Asia 
Minor and Italy, humbly admitting, “When I an? 
weak, then I am strong’), Socrates (the squat, gray | 
haired philosopher of Athens who even to save his life: 
would not ignore his dependence upon, and his commit 
pulsion to heed, that inner voice of God, his “Daes| 
mon’’)—these were not flabby weaklings, victims oO] 
an unhealthy complex. Neither were Cromwell’ s| 
Roundheads who marched into battle chanting, “Not| 
unto us, not unto us, but unto Thy name, give glory,””| 
nor their children who, as the Puritans, battling with) 
the cold and the Indians and the wilderness along this) 
“stern and rockbound coast” originated this “de-| 
bilitating” habit of pausing at least once a year in the! 
midst of labors abundant, to give humble and hearty | 
thanks to Providence. No, the feeble, the timid, the} 
ultimately defeated, are those people who have proud- | 
ly refused to say, ““‘What have we that we have not) 
received?” but have in their vanity exulted over “this | 
great Babylon that I have builded.” This sort of} 
people, the arrogant and the self-sufficient, are having | 
their great cities and walls already undermined. | 
They are toppling on the verge of catastrophe. But | 
poise and lasting security are his who has gratefully 
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allied himself with the elemental forces that move 
che stars and the sun, “that power not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness.” Probably the most help- 
less, as well as useless, thing in the world js a branch 
which has declared its “independence” of the tree, 
that has asserted its own self-sufficiency and “will to 
power,” loath to passively receive anything any more, 
iby severing itself from all connection with its parent 
trunk. The proud refusal to “depend” means death 
for such branches; and “‘men gather them, and cast 
| them into the fire, and they are burned.” The atti- 
tude of more enduring poise and power is caught by 
| the quatrain of Browning’s ‘“‘Saul’””— 
“And thus within and around me I ever renew 
| (With the stoop of the soul which in bending upraises it too) 
The submission of man’s nothing-perfect to God’s all-complete, 
i And by each new obeisance in spirit, I climb to his feet. 


| 
Suppose a man listen to this pride-upsetting 
| question once in a while: “What hast thou that thou 
-didst not receive? Who makest thee to differ (or 
excel)?” If he will face it frankly and answer it 
' fairly, he will gain another sort of strength besides this 
one suggested above, of alliance with “the stars in 
their courses.” As he contemplates the fact that any 
“differing” or “excelling” he may have is a sheer gift 
of God, that other millions of people have also received 
heir gifts and excellences, he is sure to gain a new 
a strength of consideration and co-operation. 
This view of a world full of folks, with their several 
| mnerioniti, all of indispensable worth to the common 
f ealth and well-being of humanity, links one with a 
‘mew and vital bond to all other men. The apostle 
‘Paul asked these two embarrassing questions, in the 
first place, of a society of wrangling believers in order 
to point out the folly of constant rivalry and arrogance. 
There would be no room for rival cliques and warring 
groups if each of them, the ‘‘Paul” crowd, the “Apol- 
los” branch, and the “Christ” section, could get the 
lear view that every little advantage or superiority, 
jreal or fancied, was, anyway, merely a gift from One 
‘whence came every good and perfect gift, and that 
every peculiarity, of every sect, was important to the 
whole, just as much as the foot, the mouth, the hand 
and ears, were valuable only as they worked in har- 
mony for the functioning of the whole body. 

Now there is no question but that the man, or 
he race, or the nation, that has caught that larger, 
correlating view of distinctions and “excellencies,” 
has a firmer footing in this delicately interrelated 
world. They who prize and praise dearly their own 
‘special virtue of tithing, fasting, religious or moral 
proprieties, standing up straight to praise God they 
are not as other men are—Romanists, Mormons, here- 
tics, “dagos,” ‘‘chinks’—are in a very precarious 
place. The “hundred percenters’”’ who “hate every- 
body,” who will not ‘play the game” with any but 
their own kind and creed, are standing on the edge of 
a steaming voleano. The surest-footed, the longest- 
lived, in this world that God has made of many races 

and bloods to dwell together on the face of the earth, 
is he who, in fine respect for others’ unique and worthy 
contributions to common wealth, says, “I am debtor 
both to Greeks and barbarians, both to the wise and 
to the foolish.” He is the nearest to a real Christian 
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who refuses to cut up his world into the “higher” 
and “lower” races, “superior”? and ‘‘benighted,”’ but 
insists that 


In Christ there is no East or West, 
In him no South or North, 

But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 


Such considerate attitude toward the gifts and 
graces of other people, backed by humble gratitude 
for one’s own talent, promotes the best use of one’s 
own for social good. In other words, the humble and 
large-minded possessor of a good gift of any sort be- 
comes more successful in the employment of it, 
more “efficient,” if you please, than the proud and 
isolated individual. It may be that some of the skill 
of the master violinist, Kreisler, proceeds from his 
humble sense of trusteeship. “I was born with music 
in my system,” he declared. ‘I knew musical scores 
instinctively before I knew my ABC’s. It was a 
gift of Providence. I did not acquire it. So I do not 
even deserve thanks for my music. Do you thank 
birds for flying in the sky, or do the birds charge you 
fees for singing in the woods? Music is too sacred to 
be sold.” To acknowledge one’s stewardship, to per- 
ceive gratefully the fine qualities and contributions 
others have to make, is to make the most of oneself. 
“Shared experience is the greatest of human goods”— 
to quote John Dewey. The weakest mortal, most 
certain to be brought up sharply in some night of ac- 
counting with “Thou fool!” is the man who, aware of 
his own valuable possession, merely evaluates it 
proudly, and “builds bigger barns.” 

A yearly—or even weekly—habit of gratitude is 
not a debilitating one. In the deeper resources, the 
humble, thankful, clear-eyed and broad-minded re- 
cipien* is really the richer and stronger. He is like a 
tree planted by rivers of water. He adoringly and 
thankfully lifts up his boughs to God all day, and re- 
ceives sun and air from above. He digs his roots into 
the earth, intertwining with other roots, stone and 
soil, and so, above and below, gains sturdiness. Inter- 
linked with men in competition only to serve the com- 
mon good, dependent on God for life and growth— 
that sort of man “shall not be moved.” Despite the 
“nferiority complex” bogey, it is still, historically, 
religiously, and psychologically, “‘a good thing to give 
thanks unto the Lord.” 


ok * * 


GOING BACK 


I will go back once more, I said, 

Before October’s fire is fled. 

Over trivial matters I delayed. 

Then I went—why had I stayed? 

I found that I had gone too late; 

The valley lay inanimate. 

The brook was shrunk, and crept along: 

Sinister silence choked its song. 

The gaunt white birches chilled my heart; 

Like lonely ghosts, they leaned apart. 

Oak leaves hung stiffly, shriveled, brown, 

Too tired in death to flutter down. 

Shrouded the hillsides, grey on grey. 

Where was the glory of yesterday? ... 

The moment comes, and slips away. 
Monroe Heath. 


The Place of Psychology in Religion---III 


Howard Davis Spoerl a 


BPSGS|NE of the leading observers of current religious 
a Wl life is ever on the alert to demand that the 
be p religion of the future have a true catholicity. 
Monk} As religion develops and changes in its ex- 
pression and outlook, whatever guidance we are able 
to give to its development should, he feels, be directed 
toward securing some unity of underlying purpose to 
the many varieties of religious outlook. The varia- 
tions in the aim and formulation of religion which are 
typical of the liberal attitude have usually been re- 
garded as a source of strength and as a guarantee of 
continuing life. At the same time, these variations 
have always been the despair of liberal leaders. There 
can be no doubt that the church is worse off for being 
at cross-purposes with itself, however great may be 
the possibilities of progress that are held in its flux. 
We are well aware that different individuals will al- 
ways choose different ways of dealing with life; yet 
there is much justification for the view that on some 
fundamental ground there ought to be a general agree- 
ment as to the nature and the aims of religion. At 
the present time, religion in one church may be the 
equivalent of a social ethics, while in another one 
finds that it is taken to mean a mystical search after 
peace and interna! satisfaction. That there should be 
many denominations is somehow characteristic of our 
national temper; many of us, however, have begun to 
feel the need for some sort of common denominator. 

It becomes increasingly evident that a common 
denominator of all the denominations js not to be had 
from theology. It is equally true that it is not to be 
found even in social idealism. Both theology and 
idealism are philosophical in character, and, as such, 
_ draw their assumptions from the ideas of men rather 
than from the facts of human nature. Wherever it is 
a question of going to the sources of human behavior 
in adjusting our working conceptions of life, we find 
the psychologist indispensable to our task, for he it is 
who presides in the domain of motive and activity. 
Thus the problems of the church are seen in many 
ways to be the problems of the psychology of reli- 
gion. 

Needless to say, these problems, like most of the 
pressing concerns of the world, have yet to be brought 
to an harmonious and satisfactory solution. It will 
help us in our understanding of their precise nature to 
realize that they are essentially psychological problems. 
It is only recently that they have begun to be formu- 
lated in anything like a satisfactory manner. The 
science that sets out to dea! with them is scarcely a 
generation old. In its beginnings, it was hampered 
by the difficulties and blunders that beset psychology 
in general at the turn of the century. Progress is 
now in the making, and a decade or two will determine 
the announcement of important results. 

While we can not here consider the steps that 
have thus far been taken in the psychology of re- 
ligion, we can at least mention some major develop- 
ments that have set the stage for the scenes about to 
be enacted. These considerations do not belong exclu- 
sively to the province of the psychologist, and their bear- 
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ing upon many lines of thought will be evident to all 

1. In the first place, there is recognition of the 
fact that the key to the nature and the properties of 
religion is to be sought in the complex of human life 
itself. We know that religion must be regarded as a 
certain mode of behavior of individuals and societies, 
a mode of behavior having some specific purpose or 
purposes in its practise. In whatever terms one may 
be predisposed to think about religion, ranging all 
the way from something essentially sacred or holy 
something more or less commonplace in our social life, 
it should be kept in mind that religion is not, and) 
was never thought of as being, needed by the gods. 
However one may wish to think of its having been di-| 
rected at its inception, it is patent that religion came 
into existence for carrying out the purpose of man. 
It is man who needs religion, and it is man who invents 
it, whether prompted or not, to suit hisneed. Thus we! 
have in this principle a naturalistic mode of approach 
which at the same time does no violence to the ideas 
of sacredness which we may be moved to cherish. 
We do not establish schools and found educational | 
systems for the benefit of the learned, but rather for 
the sake of those of us who, as human beings, feel the 
need for instruction. If the wisdom that proceeds 
from the schools be divine wisdom, so much the bet-| 
ter; yet the schools themselves are instruments de- 
vised by us to meet our intellectual demands. It is in| 
exactly this manner that religion has been developed 
as an instrument for furnishing us with a religious type 
of behavior to supplement our other methods of deal- 
ing with life. 

2. By this same thought we are brought to a/| 
further consideration of equally great significance. As | 
the psychologist views the matter, for purposes of his | 
understanding and analysis of religion, the nature of 
the various religious objects is of secondary conse- 
quence. The psychology of religion deals with the | 
attitudes that comprise the total of religious behavior. 
Since this is true, the psychologist is concerned with | 
these attitudes as such, rather than with the objects 
toward which they may be directed. It has always | 
been the business of theology to set forth ideas con- | 
cerning the ultimate nature of religious objects. It is | 
by no means the intention of psychologists to invade | 
this field of thought. As psychologists, they are 
bound to hold to their work of investigating the proc- | 
esses rather than the objects of religion. | 

With the realization of this second principle, the | 
psychology of religion takes on a new lease of life. | 
Here the significant fact is that psychology, by nar-. 
rowing its field, is not being more restricted but less | 
restricted. It finds emancipation from speculations | 
involving enormous difficulties. At the same time, 
this emancipation of the psychology of religion should. 
mean also an emancipation of religion itself from cer- | 
tain aspects of theology. For by the same token that 
keeps psychology to its proper field of psychological 
investigation, the theologian must acknowledge that 
he is no longer an authority in any sphere of religious 
activity that involves psychological processes. Prac- 
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tically, theologies based upon the assumption of cer- 
tain “‘religious instincts,” “universal motives,” ‘‘special 
intuitions,” and the like, can find no justification out- 
side of psychology, whose stock in trade—if they 
exist at all—consists of these instincts, motives, and 
intuitions. The use of such terms had best be left to 
the professional psychologist. 


The psychology of religion is in a position to ad- 
vance our understanding of religion, and thereby to 
refine and improve our methods of making use of it. 
But it is not a saving gospel any more than is religion 
in itself; it is a humble means of giving such a gospel, 
when found, precision and direction, by encouraging 
its application within the religious process. 


Let Us Be Thankful : 


John Clarence Petrie 


mILLIAM JAMES in distinguishing between 
@| morality and religion said that the dif- 
5| ference lay in the manner of acceptance 
in} of the universe. Great moralists like 
Marcus Aurelius accepted it bravely enough, but for 
real warmth and fervor one has to turn to believers like 
the authors of the Theologica Germanica and the Imi- 
tation of Christ. “‘Where thou art, there is heaven; 
where thou art not, behold there death and hell.” 
And so it is that days like Thanksgiving, a day dedi- 


cated to rejoicing and gratitude, and Good Friday, a 


day given over to fasting and repentarice, are born of 


religion rather than of morality. The feeling of the 


Pilgrims was not one of mere gratitude for earth’s 


bounty; it was one of adoring worship of God the 


Father Almighty for His blessings to the children of 
men. 


There can hardly be a greater service of religion 
to man’s health and happiness than its fostering of this 
grateful and adoring attitude toward the Author of 
the universe. None of us needs to be told of the 


harmful effects of a crabbed, complaining frame of 


mind. Its possessor sees life through smoked glasses. 
He is a wet blanket in company. He is a menace to 
his own mental sanity. A happy, serviceable, whole- 
some life is almost out of the question for him. If re- 
ligion can seize hold of him and turn him into a grate- 
ful, happy, praise-singing person, religion has done 
something to justify itself whether its particular 
dognas of faith be considered as true intellectually or 
not. 

True gratitude is based on humility. - And true 
humility is based on a just estimate of one’s self. It 
is sometimes thought that humility is obsequiousness. 
Some robust people snort at the thought of getting 
down on their knees and thanking God for anything. 
It seems to them unmanly. The Christian striking 
his breast reminds them of Uriah Heap. They imag- 
ine that all such Christians are lying to themselves 
and God in the hope of bribing Him to avert His 
wrath. Believing that God must see the heart and 
not merely listen to words, believing that God is not 
One who gives way to fits of anger after the manner of 
men, they refuse to bow themselves before Him. 

But to be just and honest with ourselves, what 
have we that we have not received? Let us take all 
the credit we can for what we think we have done of 
ourselves, and yet first of all we should have had no 
chance to do anything except for the gift of existence. 
Without being there can be no doing. And for our 
being we are entirely indebted to God, the God de- 
fined by St. Paul as the one “in whom we live and move 
and have our being.” Existence, the sine qua non for 


any good we may achieve, is a free gift, a precious 
boon. Can we take credit to ourselves for that? 
And when we think of the helps we have received from 
our environment, friends, parents, teachers, institu- 
tions, we must not only be grateful to them but again 
refer it all back to the Giver of being without whom 
and His laws there could be nothing. 

Again, when we think of the things we should like 
to take credit for as being our very own and not some- 
thing for which we should thank God, have we reason 
to be so proud? Have we done the best we could 
with what God has given us? Have we developed 
mind, body, soul, moral nature, so highly that we can 
be satisfied and thank God, if we thank Him at all, 
that we are not as other men? Rather, if we are 
honest, must we not say that after we give ourselves 
all the credit we can we are still unprofitable servants? 
Had we been a little more grateful, a little more ap- 
preciative, all through life that what we held was a 
precious boon from God which we were in duty bound 
not only to preserve but to expand and perfect, might 
we not have achieved much more? 

It is good for us to have Thanksgiving Day once 
a year. We ought to use it for more than an occasion 
of family reunion, of good eating and merry making; 
we ought to make it also a reminder of our debt to God 
of our failures in the past to make the most of His gifts, 
and so make resolutions to be more grateful in future, 
and to show our gratitude, ‘‘not only with our lips, 
but in our lives, by giving up ourselves to His service,” 
as the General Thanksgiving in the Book of Common 
Prayer has it. We ought to use the season to remind 
ourselves that we have whined in the past because the 
universe was not as good to us as we thought it ought 
to be, that we have gone about complaining over this 
and that, that we have spoiled many a day by our 
gloomy attitude, ruined many a companionship, made 
unhappy those about us. 

Whatever fate is ahead of us, whether of starva- 
tion, sickness, death, mental suffering, disappoint- 
ment, failure in business, we shall have no right to 
complain; to say we have been cheated of our right. 
Our being here at all is not something we have earned 


or deserved. It is of God’s free gift that we have 
had the chance to be even ungrateful. Let us cul- 
tivate this thankful attitude toward life. Each morn- 


ing let us thank God for the night, for the day to follow 
with its splendid opportunities, yea, for the oppor- 
tunities to suffer and die if need be, not knowing why, 
but trusting God’s infinite purpose that from it all 
good will ultimately come. So doing we shall find 
the truth of the Gospel promises—of a hundredfold 
in this life, and certainly life in the world to come. 
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The Laymen of Massachusetts 


Sa ~) HE laymen of the Universalist churches of 
"R| the old commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
assisted by their pastors, enjoyed a get-to- 
si} oether banquet in the social hall of the Second 
neiety, Boylston and Ipswich Streets, Boston, on 
Monday, Nov. 10, the eve of Armistice Day, under 
the joint auspices of the Massachusetts State Conven- 
tion and the Boston Universalist Club. 

The Second Society, or Church of the Redemption, 
or Massachusetts State Convention Church, as it is 
variously called, gave the use of its plant, and the 
ladies of the church got up and served a delicious 
dinner. Before the men sat down, Dr: John Smith 
Lowe said grace. 

Following the dinner Dr. Leroy Coons, State 
Superintendent, arose and announced the general topic 
for the evening, “The Universalist Church,” saying 
wittily: “Too often we ask in doleful tones, “What is 
the Universalist Church coming to?’ To-night we 
will ask in expectant tones, ‘When is the Universalist 
Church coming to?’ ” 

Mr. W. R. Thompson welcomed the gathering in 
behalf of the Universalist Club, and invited the men to 


join. He then introduced the Hon. Benjamin N. 
Johnson of Lynn as toastmaster. Mr. Johnson said 
in part: 


“‘T never feel more at home or happy than in a group of 
Universalist laymen. I do not know why this is so unless it be 
that in no other group is interest, sympathy and faith in mankind 
more broad and deep. We try to draw a circle of interest, sym- 
pathy and faith around our fellow men large enough to take them 
all in. 

“Discontent with the present is one of the failings of man- 
kind. We must not think that this is the first age that has found 
fault with itself. All history illustrates this tendency in man. 
But it is the present that demands of us sacrifice and work. The 
weakest thing we can suggest to deal with the ills of to-day is a 
dictator. What our country needs is not a man in the saddle, 
but as many millions as we can raise up to think on what is true 
and pure and of good report. Our mission is to make every man 
feel that the salvation of the country depends upon him.” 


The Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks of Malden spoke 
briefly, driving home his points with concrete illus- 
trations. In part he said: 


“Throughout our denomination there has been a feeling of 
pessimism. The time has come for us to get enthusiasm and to 
feel our power. A source of power lies in the remembrance of 
our heritage, in thinking of the founders of our faith. Our danger 
to-day is that we may be lost in some little eddy or caught in 
some back current wnile the great currents of human life sweep by. 

“T believe that we as a denomination, and especially as 
laymen, never have developed a missionary consciousness. The 
trend of the age is against the missionary movement. That 
trend will change when the movement is understood. What is 
the movement? It is taking responsibility for humanity outside 
our ranks. It covers everything, from carrying a bowl of hot 
soup to a sick neighbor to going to a leper colony for life. Our 
contributions for Japan have fallen off $2,400. Many men 
among us buy cars costing five or six thousand dollars. Single 
men might carry the whole mission, and all together we don’t 
doit. Julius Rosenwald, a Jew, gave five thousand little school- 
houses to Virginia for colored children. He had the missionary 
spirit. David Livingstone and Wilfred Grenfell both had the 
spirit of going to minister to human need. 


“In Washington we dedicated a tower to Qwen Young. 
Why is he such a vivid personality? Why does he wield such 
power? It is because he wills to go out to other men and help. 

“Tn the Mohawk Valley we opened up five churches that 
had been closed. What we did in one place we can do in another.” 


Introducing the Rev. Max A. Kapp of Newton- — 
ville, Mr. Johnson said he was sick and tired of the | 
logic of old men. “They start out,’’ he continued, 
“with ideals and enthusiasm, and they don’t realize | 
all their ideals and so their enthusiasm ebbs. They | 
find they were mistaken as boys and young men con- | 
cerning progress, and so they give up all faith in | 
progress. They argue in this way: ‘I was wrong as a — 
boy, I was wrong as a young man, I was wrong as a 
middle-aged man, so I must be right now.” 

Mr. Kapp said in part: 


“This is the first time that I have attended a gathering of — 
the Universalist laymen of Massachusetts. It is both asurprise — 
and an inspiration. I did not realize that so many laymen could 
ever be brought together in one place. I am proud to be the © 
ambassador of Universalist young people to you. I came out 
of an Orthodox church. JI felt when I came into the Universalist © 
Church that Universalist ministers always were conspiring to do. 
good, and Universalist laymen always were seeing things in a big — 
way. I have had some disappointments, but I am glad to be © 
where I am. | 

“Who has been preaching the defeatism to which others 
have referred to-night? Who has been spreading the message — 
of disillusionment and despair? Are there those who think that 
the Universalist Church is ready to give up and close its doors? 
Then they must renounce their faith in work for humanity. 

“Lynching still is going on. Stop it. In the world of in- 
dustry we face the slavery of millions and the problems of poverty. 
Solve those problems. There is the grim specter of war. We 
must down it once for all. Other world matters challenge our 
attention, our energy, our enthusiasm. 

“These are not easy days in which to work. Would you try 
to-day to launch a new religious sect as our fathers did? You 
know what would happen. You would beswamped. But there 
is a chance for us to carry on in the spirit of world service. Our 
young people to-day are hopeful, confident, full of vision, but 
too many ministers and laymen think interest in young people a 
secondary matter. If the Universalist Church is to succeed, it 
must become youth conscious and conscious of youth. It must 
have a youthful enthusiasm which will attract youth. Will you 
laymen give us your sympathy? We are not asking for money, 
but for understanding. Be conscious of eternal youth, which is 
the heart of Universalism.” 


Mr. Johnson then introduced Mr. A. Ingham 
Bicknell as “‘a man who, when he sees a thing that 
ought to be done, says, ‘It can be done and let’s do 
it now.’ ”’ 

Mr. Bicknell said: 


‘After the last two speeches all will agree that we do not 
need to worry about the future leadership of the Universalist 
Church. ; 

“We meet in a time of pessimism. I don’t suppose that 
there is a business man but what can tell you of failures and near 
failures. Stock brokers are despondent. Real estate operators 
paint a gloomy picture. Kven ministers, if they won’t admit 
their own losses, will tell you of losses in other churches. Ina ~ 
publication of a Malden church recently we find this motto for 
the year: ‘Because we are able.’ Any church that takes that 
as a motto will be able. We need to get rid of some of the lazi- 
ness and timidity in our church among both ministers and lay- 


show the same foresight and courage. 
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men. I can think now ofa church made up of lazy pessimists. 
I should not weep if I should wake up some morning and find 
that it had gone out of business. It is no help to us. I can 
think of a church run by timid pessimists. It never gets any- 
where. The only pessimist I have any use for is the casual 
pessimist only temporarily cast down by misfortune. 

“Much of the pessimism concerning the church is due to a 
decline in church attendance. We are inclined to test success 
by ability to fill the church. Sometimes I wonder if, in the days 
when everybody went to church, men were any more interested 
in religion than to-day. In colonial times men had to go to 
church in order to vote. Commissioner Stearns recently pointed 
out that church attendance has declined because it no longer is 
of value tomen. When it ceased accomplishing certain results, 
men no longer went. To-day we have reached the point when 
people go to church because they want to. That is a much 
more significant attitude. I am inclined to think that we place 
altogether too much importance on church attendance. I hap- 
pen to know a church in my own community where only a cor- 
poral’s guard goes to Sunday morning service. That church is 
the first to respond to calls for community service. The hos- 
pitals find it their strongest friend. It is doing more for religious 
education than any other church in the city. I believe that the 
time has come when we must not judge the success of a church 
altogether by the number of people who turn out on Sunday 
morning. 

“Part of thefailure and pessimism in the church is due to lack 
of confidence, but part is due to failure to keep up with the times. 
Churches do not change when conditions change. Every other 
human institution has to. Take Victor Friend as an illustration. 
You know what a leading Universalist he is. You know perhaps 
that many of us plan to go to the Buffalo Convention and see to it 
that Victor Friend is nominated for the position of President of 
the General Convention, and elected. It is about time that 
Massachusetts had a President, and Victor Friend is the man. 
Victor and his brothers run a baking business. In spite of strong 
competition, by industry, skill, honesty, they built it up. Then 
they saw the chain store come in and their main customers one 
by one fail. This little store and that little store that had 
handled their goods went out of business. A lot of their com- 
petitors fell out. Not so with them. They built their own 
chain of sto:es. By changing their methods radically, by adapt- 
ing themselves to the times, they soon made themselves among 
the strongest food manufacturers in the country. 

“TI sometimes wonder in our church work if we are in the 
year 1890 or 19380. One thing we must do: See to it that our 
churches have proper locations and adequate plants. Some 
churches are dying and will go on dying unless they move. I 
look across the table at George Leighton. How long would his 
church have lasted down on Broad Street (Somerville)? Now 
he is in a commanding position and has one of the live, going 
churches. Suppose the Malden church had not moved. They 
showed foresight and courage. As a denomination we must 
It is a crying shame to 
ask some of our ministers to try to succeed in the situations 
where they find themselves. We must make comprehensive 
plans not merely for Sunday morning worship but for religious 
education. In an age when we read of crime waves, nothing is 
more important than religious education. Nor can we succeed 
to-day without having clear before us our task of helping the 
community in which we work. If I asked the men here who 
have been called upon to attend a meeting to plan to raise money 
for the church, I imagine I would have many hands. But if I 
were to ask how many have been called upon to attend a church 
meeting to back up a community project, there would not be so 
many hands. If church boards had to sit down every quarter 
like boards of corporations and make out a report of what they 
have done in that period of time, it might remind them what 
they are for. 

“We ought to plan our advertising—not merely notices of 
services, but we ought to tell people what our churches are doing 
for the community. It never was easier to raise money for good 
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causes than to-day. But people have to be shown. Are our 
churches any good? What good are they? We hear much 
about the need of adequate leadership. . This is a matter of 
fundamental importance not only in the pulpit, but in our boards 
of trustees. At one time my father was walking down the street 
with a trustee of the church and the head of a great fraternity. 
The fraternity held their annual service in his church the year 
before. The lodge officer said, ‘Dr. Bicknell, we should like to 
have that service with you this year.’ ‘No,’ broke in the trustee. 
‘You can’t doit. You tramped in too much mud on to the car- 
pet and you didn’t put enough in the collection box.’ How 
can a church get on with an old grouch like that in a position of 
authority? The Committee on Church Administration of the 
Board of Trustees of the General Convention has passed a recom- 
mendation that in all our parishes the provision be enforced that 
no person can serve longer than one or two terms on the board 
without an interregnum. This may cost us the valued service of 
some people, but it will help us get rid of the old grouch. 

“T must say one thing which will make everybody here, 
probably, disagree with me. I believe one thing that the Uni- 
versalist denomination needs is some officer who has authority 
to remove a minister from a parish when he is making a total 
failure of it. It is a most pitiful thing to see a church die be- 
cause a man won’t get out who ought to get out. Under our 
system of government nobody on a state board or General Con- 
vention board has any right to do anything in a local parish. 
Sooner or later if we are to succeed we must take a few lessons 
from the Catholics, the Episcopalians and the Methodists. , To 
succeed in the best way we may have to change our methods 
radically. We may have to close up here, unite with others 
there, but I believe we can succeed ‘because we are able.’ We 
are able to build in every community, alone or with others, a 
church which will stand for the good of the community, deal 
effectively with the moral and religious education of young people, 
minister to the sick and sorrowing, help the whole man. A 
church that does these things need never fear it is going to die. 
We are able, but able only as we adopt new methods and stop 
talking about dying.” 


During his address Mr. Bicknell paid a high trib- 
ute to the influence of the Christian Leader, a reference 
which was warmly cheered. 

Dr. John Smith Lowe spoke briefly but effectively 
about the work of the Church of the Redemption. 
He pointed out that at the last Laymen’s Banquet two 
years ago, there was a gap between the Church of the 
Redemption and the State Convention, that the gap 
now had been filled, that some ofthe things people 
said could not be done had been done, that he had 
taken his own future in his hands and joined with the 
State Convention in an act of faith, that they had dug 
in, that the community now recognized them and 
greater things would follow. Dr. Lowe then urged all 
present to join the Boston Universalist Club. 

The meeting closed with all joining hands and 
singing Auld Lang Syne. 

No single thing about the dinner was more en- 
joyed than the music. Mr. Ray Nichols gave several 
solos. Mr. Cullen of the Church of the Redemption 
led in chorus singing, and Mr. Pett of the Grove Hall 
church played the piano. 

* * * 

“Have you read Aesop’s Fables? 

“Oh, yes—I read them when they first came out!” 

Answer:—The lady has made a “bad break” by mistaking 
Aesop for some more recent author. The world is too plentiful 
with authors these days. This makes it difficult for an innocent 
person to attain any sort of literary culture,and reading the re- 
views instead of the books only adds to the confusion.—Royal 
Arcanum Bulletin. 
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T is my privilege to represent the Y. P. C. U., 
to bring you the greetings of that organization 
and of its president. The president is an 
intelligent, capable and inspiring leader. The 
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Y. P. C. U. should go far under his direction. 

At his request I read you the objectives of the 
Y. P. C. U. for 1930-1931: 1. Increase membership 
by 1,000. 2. 100 per cent increase in attendance at 
Y. P. C. U. Conferences. 8. Observe Young People’s 
Week and Young People’s Sunday in every Universal- 
ist church in the country. 4. Raise $2,000 for Church 
Extension work in 1930-31. 5. Improve every state 
Y. P. C. U. Convention, in attendance, in interest and 
power. 6. Do some concrete work in the Social Ser- 
vice Department. 7. Raise the standards of the de- 
votional services of the Y. P. C. U. 8. Pay off at 
least $500 more on our national debt. 9. Distribute 
Onward to every Unioner. 10. Educate our Unioners 
in missionary matters. 

With this statement of the objectives let me leave 
them to consider them again in a critical way. In the 
meantime let me sketch my activity with the Y. P. 
C. U. to give a background of authority for what I 
am going to say. My activity in the Union began 
in 1920. In the local union I have held almost every 
office ever created. In the State Union of Illinois I 
served one year as vice-president and two years as 
president. In the General Union I served as board 
member from 1923-1935. I served as vice-president 
one year and as a board member again in 1929-30. 
For five years I was president of the Mid-West In- 
stitute of young people. For two years I served as 
an associate editor of Onward. These things are listed 
just to give a justification for what I am about to say. 
The things that I have come to believe have grown out 
of this experience. It has been an experience well 
worth while and productive of some good results, from 
my own standpoint and I hope from the standpoint 
of others. 

The Y.P.C.U.has always had its ups and downs. 
Just now it is down. There aré many reasons why 
it is down. The decline can be traced back over 
several years. Some of its past and present leaders 
have been and are aware of this decline. 

Just what has the Y. P. C. U. accomplished? The 
statement has often been made that it has developed 
leaders. Has it? Has it developed leaders or have 
the already existing leaders used it as a channel for 
expression? I do not intend to answer my own ques- 
tion, but it is something we should think about. Has 
the Y. P. C. U. developed the leaders or vice versa? 

In order to give more weight of authority on this 
matter I went to the principal of schools in my town 
and asked him if the church had any influence in the 
development of character of the young people? He 
said it had a very positive influence. It could no more 
be left out than could the influence of the home and 
school. He continued to tell about a girl who said 
she gained much in the way of character development 


*An address at the meeting in Indianapolis, Oct. 23. 
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What Shall We Do with the Union?’ 


Harold A. Lumsden 
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from the extra curriculum activity of the school. He 
compared this to the effect on the young people of 
the church service on Sunday morning and the young | 
people’s work. 4 

What has the Y. P. C. U. accomplished? A? 
minister resident in the state of I!linois said, the other | 
evening, in my home: “We have raised the religious | 


_level of our young people to the point where they can i 


conduct a dance that is no worse and no better than - 
the dance they may attend in any public place.” | 
The Y. P. C. U. can create fellowship in its meetings | 
but I am asking the question, Does it? In the last 


four state gatherings of young people in the state of — 


people under the influence of liquor. Jam not giving an 
temperance lecture, but we have accomplished a_ 
great deal when we have raised the religious level of . 
our young people to this point. 

Just what has the General Y. P. C. U. to offer? | 
That we may know what other churches are doing | 
and how they feel on this question I want to give you | ; 
the view of several young people’s workers outside | if 
our church. The head of one of the student founda- . 
tions at the University of Illinois said that his group | 
had to shape its own program of activity. The Chris- | | 
tian Endeavor program did not fit their case. This 
man is working with over a thousand young people of 
college age. The over-organization has nothing to | 
offer them. The local minister in my town of the 
same church told me the same thing. In fact their | 
church has practically ignored the Christian Endeavor - 
program and has set up its own activities under the ~ 
direction of a young people’s chairman of the depart- 
ment of Christian Education. The program originates }| 
in this office and is handed down through the existing | 
channels of the various church organizations. The | 
young people, as such, have no elected officers outside | 
their own local church. Another large church that | 
has an extensive program of young people’s work has | 
elected officers who think they manage things, but, | 
in fact do what some superior church officer directs. 

The question of what has the General Y. P. C. U. © 
to offer the local union was asked the members of | 
what was once my own local un’on. The people of — 
the union were college students, capable of giving the | 
matter a just answer. Their conclusion was that | 
the General Y. P. C. U. had nothing to offer them. | 
The topics would mot work in their union and that | 
was the extent of the concrete help offered them. 4 

The president of that union, a senior in college, | 
came there not as a member of the Universalist | 
Church, and during his college work has joined the | 
local church. I asked him if he joined the church be- | 
cause of the union. He said no. |He came to the | 
union quite by accident, but joined the church because — 
of the things for which it stood. This is only one case, 
to be sure. That there are others, there can be no 
doubt. The case just cited parallels my own. Icame | 
to the Universalist Church and then to the union, | 
though I worked in the union some few years before | 
I joined the church. 
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‘are the strongest activity the Union has. 


What has the Y. P. C. U. to offer the local union? 
Let us examine the various departments. There is 
the department of Social Service. It is a good depart- 
ment, but can any worth while work be done through 
this general office that would not be done in the local 
union? The Devotional Department is handicapped, 
more than ever before, with the limited space given to 
the topics in Onward. The topics zan never be made 
to fit the different local unions. The topics must be 
built for each union. The Church Extension De- 
partment is a good one, but its work is inadequate. 
This year it is going to try to raise $2,000. There is 
Onward, now a four-page paper, once a sixteen-page 
paper. How can it accomplish its purpose with this 
reduced space? Yes, I know why it was reduced, but 
why have it at all? Who reads it? What is there in 
four pages for any one to read except perhaps one 
item? The Institutes conducted by the Y. P. C. U. 
Here more 
real character is developed than in all other work. 


But are these features dependent on the Union? One 


‘of them has been conducted for several years without 
much assistance from the General Union and is be- 
ginning to make progress. The Junior Department 


‘Isa good thing, but why must we have a general officer 


to head up a dozen or two local junior unions? Mis- 
sionary Education we must grant as necessary so long 
as some form of missionary policy is continued. 

What has the Y. P. C. U. to offer? Let us ana- 


The Indian Round 


Vasu Dev 


een Indian Round Table Conference was 
originally to be held in October, but had, on 
account of the Imperial Conference, to be 
st; postponed until the next month. The India 
Office was authorized to announce that his Majesty 
the King would inaugurate the Conference on the 12th 
of November, and that the deliberations of the Con- 
me would start a week after, and be presided over 
by the Prime Minister. Representatives from the 
‘chiet British political parties, from British India, and 
the Indian States, will take part. The purpose of 
the Conference is to discuss further advancement in 
the self-government of India, and to reach an agreed 
solution on the complicated question of the future 
onstitution of that country. The Conference will 
make proposals, which will be submitted for sanction 
‘to the British Parliament. 
f The representatives to the Conference include 
some eminent politicians and statesmen both from 
India and Great Britain, but the representatives of the 
Indian National Congress have refused to attend. It 


*Mr. Zadoo, a native of Kashmir and a graduate of the 
University of Punjab, was sent to this country by his Govern- 
ment three years ago for further study in engineering. After 
completing his work at Harvard with honors last June, he went 
to England to observe practical methods there, planning to re- 
turn to Kashmir next spring. Mr. Zadoo’s impressions of Amer- 
ica appeared in the Leader of Sept. 6. In connection with Mr. 
Zadoo’s account of the influence of the Indian princes at the 
Conference, it is interesting to note that the Maharajah of 
Kashmir is one of the most important princes present. 


lyze some of the objectives. Take the first two. 
They are the optimism of hope. NowlI do not know 
the meaning of the word contrary to optimism, but 
why not keep our hopes within reason? One hundred 
per cent gain in attendance at the summer institutes 
and almost a 50 per cent gain in membership! It is 
very fine to desire to improve the State Conventions. 
We might even include improvement in other lines 
than the ones mentioned. But how it is to be done, 
not even the officers who framed the objectives have 
the least idea, for they did not amplify their state- 
ment in'small type as they did the others. They de- 
sire to distribute Onward to every unioner. What’s 
gained if they do? 

With all of this as introduction, let me come to 
the conclusion which is my own personal statement, 
and state it in a very few words. It has been gained 
through the work I have had in the different depart- 
ments of the Y. P. C. U. The conclusion is this: 
The young people need attention in our local churches. 
Some form of activity and perhaps organization should 
be maintained for them. But the overhead organiza- 
tions, the State and General Unions, are a waste of 
time, money and effort. The sooner the General and 
State Y. P. C. U. are allowed to die the better. There 
should be created in place of these overhead organiza- 
tions something akin to a department of religious 
education which will have over charge of the young 
people’s work of the Universalist Church. 


Table Conference 
Zadoo* 


may be interesting, in this connection, to recall 
briefly the series of events that led to the necessity of 
holding the Conference, and the reason why the 
Indian National Congress refused to co-operate. The ° 
British Government appointed, on Nov. 26, 1927, a 
commission, known as the Simon Commission, to re- 
port chiefly on the revision that it was advisable to 
make in the present constitution of India. This com- 
mission was composed entirely of British, against the 
expectations and the request of the Indian leaders, 
and as such it was boycotted by all important Indian 
political parties of Hindus and Moslems. The In- 
dian National Congress was, of course, the most 
vehement in denouncing the commission. This Con- 
gress is the most important, popular, powerful, and 
well-organized of all Indian political organizations and 
includes in its membership Jndians of all religions, 
castes and colors. It does not work for the progress 
of any particular community, but for that of the whole 
of India. It has been working earnestly for the social 
and political uplift of India, but some of its national- 


istic views and actions have caused the greatest 


trouble and anxiety to the British Government. 

The exclusion of Indians from the Simon Commis- 
sion is probably one of the biggest errors of judgment. 
that the British Cabinet has made within recent years. 
It alienated the sympathy of almost all of the Indian 
leaders, and created feelings of distrust on their part. 
in the intentions of the British Government. They 
considered themselves as competent as (if not more so 
than) the British members of the commission to judge 
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and understand their own affairs, and thought it an 
insult to India that she was not to be given a free hand 
in deciding them. It was manifest, therefore, from 
the very outset of the work of the Simon Commission 
that any changes made by the British Parliament in 
the constitution of India based solely on their recom- 
mendations might engender well-merited opposition 
on the part of the Indian leaders. Before making 
their final decisions, it was a wise step on the part of 
the British Government to call a round table confer- 
ence at which the Indian leaders could express their 
views for framing the constitution of their country. 

Another reason for holding the Conference was 
to discuss with the Indian princes or their representa- 
tives such matters as affected them in common with 
British India and their relations with the Imperial 
Government and the future Government of India. 
Another commission, known as the Butler Commis- 
sion, was appointed some three years back to report 
on these matters, and the report was published long 
before that of the Simon Commission. The princes 
were not entirely satisfied with the recommendations 
made by the Butler Commission, and sought for an 
opportunity for expressing their views on matters 
concerning them. So they were also invited to the 
Conference. 

A word may be said about these Indian princes. 
They are, in general, absolute monarchs so far as 
their domestic affairs are concerned, but not as re- 
gards their relations with foreign countries. The 
territories ruled by them are called the Indian States, 
some of which are as large as Britain herself, and 
some even larger. The authority of a prince depends 
upon the size of his state and the treaty that exists 
between him and the British Government. He still 
retains some of the medieval conventions of personal 
_ Tule. A few of the Indian States can boast of en- 
lightened princes and of greater progress in educational 
and economical matters than British India. There is 
a desire among the subjects of the Indian princes 
for responsible government and to reduce the princes 
to limited monarchs. The Indian States subjects 
also applied for separate representation at the Round 
Table Conference, but their application was refused. 

In 1928, the Indian National Congress called a 
conference of representatives of all political parties of 
India to frame a constitution for their country. This 
step was taken in reply to the challenge of the late 
Lord Birkenhead (then Secretary of State for India 
and responsible for the appointment of the Simon 
Commission) that Indians could not produce a united 
constitution for their country. This conference was 
called the All Parties Conference, and was presided 
over by Pandit Motilal Nehru. The report of the 
conference provided for the immediate establishment 
of dominion status in India, and received a large 
measure of agreement among the Indians. In its 
annual gathering of 1928, the Indian National Con- 
gress resolved that if by the end of the following year 
the British Parliament did not accept a constitution 
based on the Nehru report, it would be free to launch 
the movement of non-violent non-co-operation, which 
includes civil disobedience, non-payment of taxes, 
and similar activities to paralyze the British Govern- 
ment of India. 
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The year 1929 was one of great suspense and com-; 
motion in India. The people felt that the Simon* 
Commission was imposed on them, and were inclined - 
towards the Congress belief that it was futile for In-, 
dians to await the Simon Report and to rely on the} 
intentions of the British Goverrtment. These sus-; 
picions were strengthened by some unsympathetic 
utterances of British statesmen of the type of the late 
Lord Birkenhead. There were, however, moderate 
and liberal Indians who had not yet lost all faith in 
the British Government; but outside of the report of 
the Simon Commission, which was boycotted even by. 
these men, the Government had nothing better to. 
hold out tothem. It was but natural that the Govern-, 
ment should seek the active support of these men, and: 
try, if possible, to win over the Congress. Towards 
the latter part of 1929, his Majesty’s Government 
invited the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, to London for per- 
sonal consultation. On his return to India; the Vice-' 
roy made his statement of November 1, announcing 
that, after the publication of the Simon Report, his 
Majesty’ s Government would call a round table con= 
ference for discussing the future constitution of India. 
The Viceroy reaffirmed the previous declarations of. 
the British Cabinet and said that the natural goal) 
of the political progress of British India was dominion| 
status. 

This declaration removed misgivings from the’ 
hearts of all Indians for the time being, and was hailed| 
with acclamation by all the political parties, including 
the Indian National Congress. The Congress, how-) 
ever, imposed certain conditions. These were that. 
the Conference should be called to frame a constitu-| 
tion for the dominion status for India, that all political 
prisoners not guilty of murder should be released, and, 
that the Government should take such steps as would 
create a general spirit of reconciliation. The first of 
these conditions was the hardest, and the Viceroy" 
could not afford to give an undertaking involving i 


fulfiment of that condition, neither did the Britis 
Government accept the N ehru Report by the en 
of the year 1929. The Congress consequently 
fused to take part in the Round Table i launehed 


and as the present year has been witnessing, it launched 
its movement of non-co-operation and civil dis 
obedience which resulted in some of the gravest 
disturbances that India has seen since the Sepoy Mu-| 
tiny of 1857. Gandhi and thousands of his followers | 
areinjail. Efforts were made some three months back 
to conciliate the Congress leaders, but in vain, 

But for the wise declaration of the Viceroy for the 
Round Table Conference, Gandhi’s movement woule | 
have swept the whole of the Indian ae with ‘A 


no one can tell. 

As mentioned above, the Conference has no axed 
agenda already prepared for it or any fixed terms | 
of reference, and will have full freedom to considey 
any proposals that are put before it. In the words o: | 
the Viceroy, “the Conference will be free to approachiy 
the task greatly assisted indeed, but with liberty! 
unimpaired, by the Report of the Statutory Commisiy 
sion.’ 

About seventy-three delegates were invited fron 
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India, including sixteen from the Indian States. The 
British delegation consists of thirteen members rep- 
resenting all parties. Needless to say, the delibera- 
‘ions of the Conference will be watched with the great- 
ast interest and the decisions arrived at will be of great 
mportance to India and Britain. 

London, Oct. 28. 


* * * 


THE EMANCIPATION OF THE MOTH 


The inveation of the electric light was a great thing for 
moths. For thousands of years moths had been rushing into 
the flames of lamps and candles and dying there. They were 
propelled by a frenzy, an ecstazy, the nature of which we can 
mnly conjecture. But the hunch must have been a joyful one. 
The moth saw that flame, and it looked good to him. 

“You be careful,” said the cricket, “or you'll burn your 
wings!’” 

“Wings!”’ said the moth, “‘wings and everything else! I’m 
sonna shoot the roll! Watch me! Here I go! All of me!’’ 
And blooey! There he went! One moment a fine young moth, 
the pride of his friends and family, with the dust of amethysts up- 
on his wings ... . and the next a cinder. And his last words 
were: “It hurts,’but I like it.” 

_ The trouble with the moth was that he couldn’t take it or 
leave it alone. A sip or two of flame—and then sleep it off the 
next day—meant nothing at all to his excitable temperament. 
“Tf a little of it is good,’’ he used to say, “‘a lot of itis better. It 
may kill me in the end, but I’ll die happy!”’ And in merry mil- 
lions he and his friends fluttered to their deaths. 

And then the electric light was invented, and Dissipation 

made Safe for the moth. He fusses around the little bulb, and 
tries and tries, but can not burn himself to death. He gets all 
the thrill that he used to get—so far as the human observer can 
tell—but he escapes the lethal consequences. For him there 
isn’t a headache in a barrel of it; . . . for him the evenings are 
one joyous “philanderation” with the Spirit of Flame, and he 
doesn’t have to marry her. He used to have a short life and a 
merry one; now he has a long life and a merry one. 
_ There is no serpent in his Eden, no poison in his cup. Science 
has come to the assistance of his pleasure, and he escapes moral 
consequences, scandal, hardened arteries, neurasthenia, hell, 
and the psychopathic ward. 

What Edison has done for the moth, some one should do 
for the human race. We shall not develop the theme, but leave 
you to quarrel over the idea among yourselves.— Pen and Ink. 
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THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
‘ A Parable of Kindred-in-Law 


_ The Husband of the Daughter of Keturah came home from 
is day in the Office, and brought with him an Heavy Package. 
d he unwrapped it, and took out Two Large Books. And he 
egan to clear a space in the Very Middle of the Bookcase where 
he might place them. 

And the Daughter of Keturah inquired of him, saying, 

What are those Volumes which thou art disarranging the Book- 
shelves to provide space for? 
And he said, These are Two Volumes of Genealogy, and they 
tell the Generations of My Family, I think from Adam. And 
they are High Priced, and I paid a Large Sum for them. And 
there are to be Two More Volumes and I have subscribed for 
them also, and when they come they shall have room beside these, 
in the Very Middle of the Case. 

And the Daughter of Keturah said, I did not know that any 
ily ran to Four Great Volumes of Genealogy. 

And he said, Some misguided distant Cousin of mine hath 
wasted his life in compiling this Useless Junk and he will never 
get his money back, but he is Happy in Having Completed a Vast 
Undertaking. 


And she said, Those are Fine-looking Volumes so far as the 
Outside is Concerned. 

And he said, The outside is all that I expect ever to see. I 
do not intend that I shall ever open the Books. But I have heard 
so much about thy Family, I am in for Revenge. I had as many 
Ancestors as thou, and these Four Volumes shall be the proof of 
it. And I have no doubt that as many of my Ancestors were 
hung as there were of thine. Henceforth we shall divide the 
glory. And when people talk of thy Family, §- shall make a 
Modest Gesture toward these Four Volumes, and it shall be for 
Pride and Renown on my side of the Family Escutcheon. 

And the Daughter of Keturah said, I am myself impressed 
with these Volumes. I know not what they contain, but it should 
be Evident that these Two Volumes and Two more could not: 
be written about the Family of other than a Very Desirable 
Husband. 

And he said, I am succeeding in that which I undertook. 
But nothing shall tempt me to read those dull Books. It is 
enough for me that they tell of the Glories of thy husband’s 
family, and that I sit no longer silent when there is discourse of 
thine. 

And the Daughter of Keturah said, I think that it is more 
the outside of Books than the Inside that doth impress people. 
And it is the external and visible things of life that evoke Ad- 
miration and Appreciation. And Iam glad of these Two Volumes 
that are to come. But I did not require these in order to know 
that I have a Very Satisfactory Husband. 

And I am glad that she thinketh so, and I agree with her. 
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“UNSEEN THE PRINTING CLEARLY” 


A recent number of the Retail Bookseller, Baker and Taylor 
Co.’s interesting little book-trade journal, contains the tollowing 
delightful epistle, which purports to have been reclaimed from. 
the correspondence files of that company: 


“With much exhilaration to inform this little 
epistle to you, that, your name and address been ap- 
peared to me, with much delightful, whiles I am walking 
on the street I got parts of your papers unexpectedly, 
instantly one side turned by me, your name & address 
were written. 

“On this paper were printed some o1 the magical 
books, but the paper is too rough and contains mud, 
unseen the printing clearly, hard before I saw your 
name and address. 

“Please kindly let me receive the whole catalogues 
you have here; by how I received your name I shall 
deal with you promptly, also I am a African merchant 
of magical books. Anything can be done easily. 
Don’t forget to send me your yearly catalogues which 
contains—magical books, lucky stones, insenses, parch- 
ments, magical-rings, orental-rings, mental science 
rings and crystal gazing and etc., I am waiting the 
next mail coming. 

“Hoping you will not fail as soon as this fetter 
reaches you promptly. Many thanks to you.” 


Naive? Delightfully, and with a rare poetic lilt. It ought 
to be set to music, and while we do not claim the art of writing 
as charmingly as the correspondent quoted, we suggest the fol- 
lowing transcription into verse of sorts: 


Unseen the printing clearly, 
Hard before I saw your name, 
For the papers gave so blearly 
I were doubtful toward the same, 
But with very much delighttul 
(And exhilaration too) 
Me your catalogue are bumming, 
Listing books on subjects frightful, 
In the very next mail coming. 
—The Living Church. 


SOME UNEDITED CORRESPONDENCE 


Dear John: 

I see by the Transcript that Harold is editor of the Leader. 
I am glad to have my suspicions confirmed. Put his name on 
the bill-boards now and take a rest. Harold is a passionate 
pacifist who trades wallops with zest. If he is going to be editor 
let him take the walloping for a spell. 

Affcy, 
Pliny Allen. 
Dear Pliny: 

I feel terribly to think that the secret has come out. We 
have done our best to keep it in under cover. All over the de- 
nomination, it has been hinted from time to time that Harold 
runs everybody and everything. Now these devilish Boston 
papers have brought the thing right out into the open. 

It is a terrible blow to my pride, as I hoped to keep it dark. 
A man hates to be bossed by another man. He hates to have 
his friends know that he is being bossed, either in his office or in 
his home. But I will seriously consider your suggestion of put- 
ting his name on the editorial page so that he may have his share 
of the walloping. The only consolation that I have is that when 
the denomination discovers that I am a worm they will not kick 
me. Nobody kicks worms! 

Why don’t you come into the ministers’ meetings once in a 
while and learn something? Why don’t you come around and 
see us? 

Affectionately yours, 
Tes Was 


* * 


DR. ROSE AND ARMISTICE DAY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I wish you could have heard Dr. Rose to-day. His Armistice 


Day sermon was one of vital interest to all in these our United | 


States. I just had to write and tell you how deeply to heart one 
hearer has taken what he said. Truly, in working for world 
peace, 7s not one working with God? His work is done, is it not, 
through those who love Him? Dr. Rose’s sermon brings to all 
the opportunity of choice, of working unselfishly for the best good 
of all, yes, of all nations. What is our part? Wecan pray. I 
wish there was a prayer all our people could and would use every 
day until fulfilled. ‘More is wrought by prayer than the world 
dreams of.” 

The best good of all is His will. 

Anna B. Barstow. 
Lynn, Mass. 


* * 


THE SEMINAR IN THE CARIBBEAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A venture of high significance and importance in interna- 
tional relations is being realized this coming February. Latin 
America has been, through the last years, of increasing interest 
and concern. Are wein the United States going to be intelligent 
on questions of vital economic, educational and international im- 
port? The Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin Amer- 
ica, after a year’s study of this question, is now announcing the 
first annual session of the Seminar in the Caribbean. 

The members of the Seminar will sail from New York on the 
Caledonia, Feb. 14, 1931. Visits will be made to San Juan, 
Puerto Rico; Santo Domingo; Colon, Canal Zone; Kingston, 
Jamaica; Port-au-Prince, Haiti; and Havana, Cuba. They will 
return to New York on March 4. 

We have enlisted a group of able lecturers and leaders of 
round table discussions—Dr. Ernest Gruening, Dr. E. C. Linde- 
man, Dr. Leland Jenks, Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, Mr. Charles 
Thomson and Mr. Carleton Beals. Distinguished Latin Amer- 
icans, as Dr. Fernando Ortiz of Cuba and Dr. Moises Saenz of 
Mexico, are expected to participate in some of the sessions. 

Seminar programs are being arranged in San Juan, Santo 
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Domingo, Port-au-Prince and Cuba. There will be conferences 
with the leaders of the countries visited and visits to educational | 
institutions, social work agencies, etc. | 
The Seminar in the Caribbean is being established by thal 
committee, which has held the Seminar in Mexico annually since 
1926. Over four hundred men and women have participated i in | 
the sessions in Mexico. 
Applications for membership and requests for further in- 
formation should be addressed to the Committee on Cultural 
Relations with Latin America, 112 East 19th Street, New Yor’ 

City. 
Hubert C. Herring. 

* * 


ONE WHO APPRECIATES ‘ 


To the Editor of the Leader: =i 

The Leader is always full of good things, but the issue of 
Oct. 25 seems to me particularly fine. 

A. Ritchie Low’s “In Praise of Theology” is remarkably 
stimulating and helpful; its broad, liberal spirit must appeal to 
every liberal. Two things in it impress me particularly—one 
about keeping not only “‘an open mind” but also ‘“‘a closed mind 
toward some questions in the realm of religion that” (in his be 
lief, he is careful to say) “‘may be considered closed.” This he il- 
lustrates strikingly by his reference to the positive convictions 
and teachings of Christ, and of Paul and Peter. 

The other paragraph, that I have read several times, occurs 
near the end of the article, where he Spree his own ringing 
faith, certain things he has ‘‘never doubted,” and his unequivocal 
“T can join with Emily Dickinson in saying: 


“7 never spoke with God | 
Nor visited in Heaven; 
Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if the chart were given.’ ”’ 


It is a lack of such definite conviction that has always re- 
pelled me in much so-called “‘liberal thinking,” for I, too, was 
inclined toward real fundamentalism and still feel that it h 
some things—true, vital things—that much liberalism lacks. | 

Articles like Bruce Switt’s ‘‘Mission, Means and Method” 
would antagonize me, make me a little less friendly to Univer- 
salism, if I thought he spoke for Universalists in general. But 
your two splendid editorials, ‘‘“Mr. Swift’s Address,” and “The 
Demand That We Be Different,’’ make me feel that I must no 
judge harshly his sectarianism. You make me see his rea 
goodness and earnestness, and the value of much that he said 
But I am glad, very glad, that your own attitudes are so much 
broader, that you are a Universalist in every sense of the word. | 

A.B.C. @ 
A REASONED DISCUSSION OF SMOKING | 
To the Editor of the Leader: 3 

May I register an objection to the heading, “‘Let’s abolish | 
pie, candy and greasy meats,” that appeared over the reaction | 
by Julia L. Hunt in last week’s Leader, which caption seemed te | 
me quite illogical. 

It is evident that the iter had not kept up (?) with the} 
times, and her denunciation of the tobacco habit was a bi) | 
intemperate. Possibly Mrs. Hunt is one of those who have seeq 
much of its undeniable evils. 

But one would scarcely compare a habit forming drug sued 
as tobacco is acknowledged to be by all physicians—who are nov 
addicted to its use—with foods, however harmful. 4 

The injurious effects of “pie, candy and greasy meats” ar’ | 
confined to the unwise consumer, resulting merely in a gross | 
body and bad digestion. These things do not wreck his nervous | 
system or general health, in kind or degree, as does the inordinat | 
use of tobacco, often unfitting a man for the responsibilities ¢:| 
life. | 


* * 


Excessive smoking of cigars indubitably shortened the ry 
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of one very near and dear to the writer. First there was a 


weakening of the heart and nerves, then the ‘‘smoker’s cough,” a 


growth in the throat, finally tuberculosis ended the sufferings of 
a fine spiritually minded man, who was no weakling in his prime. 
I do not think that if all the facts were known this was an un- 
usual case. 

Many persons claim that cigarettes are not as harmful as 
cigars or even pipes. Why, then, are there laws that attempt to 
prevent the sale of the former to minors? Is a boy or girl im- 


mune to the danger of cigarettes after the age of eighteen years? 


A Universalist. 
* * 


WAS WASHINGTON A MASON? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 


ee 


| port, R. I. 


TT my 


call,’ in the issue of the Leader of Nov. 1. 


Tt a Free 


why women didn’t raise more children. 


See letter by Henry Gillespie, page 1268, your issue of Oct. 
4, 1930, and then read enclosed postal. 
I have never been convinced by stories of Washington’s 
Masonry. 
William H. Ketler, 
City Librarian. 
Camden, N. J. 


The postal reads as follows: 


In going over the Proceedings of the Grand Lodge of Rhode 
Island, I can find no mention of a King David’s Lodge in New- 


William J. Patterson, 
Assistant Librarian Masonic Temple. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * 


A JAPAN CHAIRMAN SAYS WHOOPEE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Blessings on your head for that editorial, “Support or Re- 
That letter from Dr. 
Cary in the ‘‘Reactions,” “From Korea via Cary,’ is very timely 
too. Please keep up the good work. 

A state Japan chairman recently put the suggestion before 
her State Board of the W. U. M.S. that the Circles of our state 
try to do something to encourage and help Mr. Jio in his work in 
Korea this year. Knowing him personally, what a fine young 
man he is, and how Dr. Cary does all he can to further Mr. Jio’s 
work, it seemed to this Japan chairman that it would be an ex- 
cellent thing to help further it. Following is the reply she re- 
ceived from the secretary of the State Board: ‘“The point with 
regard to Mr. Cho was discussed. It seemed to be the opinion 
that his work was the care of the General Convention and not of 
the women’s organization, and it was agreed that, while we could 
do things personally for him, we could not as an association take 
action to help him and his work.” 

On top of that it was good to read the articles referred to 
in the Leader. Constant stirring things up will bring results 
surely. The traditional small boy would say, ‘“Whoopee! 
Whoop-er-up!”’ 

Yours appreciatively, 


A Japan Chairman. 
* * 


GOES AFTER THAT MAN HARD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Now I want to say a little about the man that did not see 
I wonder if he is help- 
ing take care of those four hundred helpless orphans in the city 
of Washington and all the orphans’ homes and slums in other 
cities, and has he some boys, poor soldier boys, buried in Flanders 
Field in France. All can call them soldiers that want to, but I 
call them martyrs. And is he helping to care for the hundreds 


‘that were sent home blind, lame and crazy, now suffering and 
will as long as they live? And has he a boy or boys in that sol- 


dier graveyard on a mountain north of Little Rock called Fork 
‘Roots, where are 461,000 graves of soldiers, or martyrs, as I call 
them, of the very best, healthiest young men in the United 
‘States? I guess some women must have raised them. I wonder 


if he helped to care for the mothers of them that were left at 
home, and orphans. No, he is doing none of it, for I imagine 1 
can see him sitting on the fence crowing while the old hen and 
chicks are scratching to make a living, and if she scratches up a 
worm he flies down and eats it and flies back on the fence and 
crows. j 

I would like for him to write and tell how many children he is 
taking care of that are already here, that need care, food, cloth- 
ing. He had better care for those that are here than wish for 
more to suffer. 

Iam old. I will be ninety-five years old the 12th of April, 
if I live till then. 

Mrs. A. J. Driggs. 


* * 


FORTY YEARS AGO IN THE OLD HOME COUNTY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am moved to write you a few words of appreciation be- 
cause I enjoy the Leader better than any other religious publica 
tions that I know of. I am not a Universalist, but in full sym- 
pathy with the liberal position of your church. I get the read- 
ing of your paper through our public library, and when I have 
read it, I pass it on to our (Congregationalist) pastor. 

I particularly enjoy your “Cruising”? papers—though I 
would suggest a better title, say ‘Little Journeys Hither and 
Yon’’—for the territory covered is very familiar to me. In the 
early days of my ministry I traveled over those Schoharie Valley 
roads by horse and buggy, and they were very poor roads forty 
years ago, therefore I did not enjoy them as well as you have in 
the modern gas wagon of to-day. 

The names of places, Schenevus, North Blenheim, Grand 
Gorge, Middleburg and the rest, are well known to me, and while 
of course it is delightful in the summer time, yet in those days 
of unimproved roads, I am reminded of the saying of a stage 
driver, who drove up to our post office one March morning after 
plodding through deep mud and said: “God Almighty never 
calculated this country for anything but wild animals.” 

Well, he probably would revise his opinion to-day if he could 
deliver the mail over a paved road in a Ford car at thirty-five 
miles per hour. Verily the world has changed some in forty 
years. I hope you will continue your accounts of little journeys, 
even though they be called ‘‘Cruisings,’”’ over the land. 

I want also to commend the ‘‘Reactions” section of your 
splendid paper, wherein you so generously permit your readers 
to talk back, even though some of them talk in a very unkind 
spirit of dissent. I can’t understand why some of them don’t 
like the name Leader, for certainly the church needs leaders, and 
to me it sounds very narrow for those critics to plead for a de- 
nominational name. 

Denominations of Christians are the cause of so much in- 
difference to the claims of the church to-day, and if we would get 
a broader vision of truth we would cease to talk about these 
petty titles that have divided Christendom and come together 
under real Christian leadership, and be thankful for such splendid 
editorial leadership as you are giving. 

R. E. Griggs. 

Birmingham, Mich. 

* * 


PRAISING F. O. HALL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I enjoy the Leader and find much pleasure in your Cruisings 
—especially. Also many other articles in the Leader. Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall’s “Carry On” in last week’s Leader is especially fine 
and I thoroughly enjoyed it, as he expressed my sentiments con- 
elusively. May you and the Leader live long and do much good, 
as I feel that you are doing. We have good sermons from our 
minister, Dr. Bishop, and we are enjoying them very much. He 
is away this week holding meetings at Outlaw’s Bridge. Two 
weeks ago he held a meeting at Red Hill, and had seventeen ad- 
ditions to the church there. 

Martha S. Winstead. 

Rocky Mount, N.C. 
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The General Convention at Work 


SOME FACTS ABOUT OUR JAPAN WORK 


The mission of the Universalist Church in Japan was estab- 
‘lished in the year 1890, and was carried on under the direction of 
a committee of the Board of Trustees of the General Convention 
until October, 1917. The Board of Foreign Missions was 
established by a vote of the General Convention held in Worcester 
in that year, and has since had general supervision of all work of 
the mission. Under the direction of this Board the missionaries 
on the field are organized into a Mission Council for the conduct 
of the work in Japan. in 1925 a Co-operative Board was or- 
ganized to control all direct church and Sunday school work. It 
is composed of an equal number of missionaries and Japanese. 
Our property is held by a corporation organized in Japan. In 
addition to the work of the Board of Foreign Missions, the 
Women’s National Missionary Association supports the Black- 
mer Home, the Midori Kindergarten and the Dojin House, as 
well as co-operates in work in other places. 

The present missionary force consists of the following per- 
sons: The Rey. Dr. and Mrs. Henry M. Cary; the Rev. and Mrs. 
Clifford R. Stetson; Miss M. Agnes Hathaway; Miss Georgene 
Bowen (in America on furlough) and Miss Ruth Downing. 

The following Japanese clergymen are in active service: 
The Rey. Sempo Ito; the Rev. Naoichiro Nagano; the Rev. Aishi 
Terasawa; the Rev. K. Mizumukai; and the Rev. Yuji Souma 
Dr. P. Tsuga is retired from active service. 

The following summary will show the work of our Mission 
as it is at the present time: 

Tokyo 

Tidamachi: During 1927 the Barracks Church, built on the 
site of the original Central Church after the latter was destroyed 
by earthquake and fire in 1923, was taken over’ by the Tokyo 
Reconstruction Board. A new lot in the same part of the city was 
assigned to the Mission by this Board. On this lot has been 
erected the Ohayo Kindergarten, the money for which was raised 
by the women of Ohio. Kindergarten and Sunday school. 

Central Church in Akasaka: Dr. P. Tsuga, pastor, resigned, 
to take effect January 1, 1930. Building now being used is the 
first unit of the plant to be completed through the Five Year 
Program. Regular preaching services, Sunday school, kinder- 
garten and social service work. 

Blackmer Home: Miss Hathaway, Miss Bowen and Miss 
Downing. The Blackmer Home is supported by the Women’s 
National Missionary Association, and furnishes a home with 
Christian surroundings for twenty-two girls who are students in 
the schools and colleges of Tokyo. 

Dojin House. Built by an appropriation from the Million 
Dollar Drive. Miss Downing, Mrs. Matsu Yoshioka and a native 
worker in charge. Kindergarten, Sunday school and social 
service work. 

Koishikawa Dojin Church. Pastor, the Rev. Sempo Ito. 
Morning and evening services conducted by the Rev. Sempo Ito, 
Supported by the General Mission, meeting at Dojin House. 

Missionaries’ House. Home of Dr. and Mrs. Cary and 
family. Young men’s and young women’s discussion classes, 
Clara Barton Guild and social center. 


Shizuoka 


The Rev. Clifford R. Stetson, missionary, the Rev. Aishi 
Terasawa, minister. Regular church services, Sunday school, 
kindergarten, a young men’s organization, a young women’s or- 
ganization, and social service classes for older women. Mis- 
sionaries’ House—home of Mr. and Mrs. Stetson and family—is a 
center of social and religious work. Mr. Terasawa is editor of 
a monthly magazine. 


Nagoya 
The Rey. Naoichiro Nagano, minister. Regular church 


services, Sunday school, various forms of social service at two 
centers, one a restaurant serving meals at cost, including radio 
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broadcasting by the minister. A monthly magazine is issued 
carrying short articles by leading men in all walks of life. 


Osaka 

Mr. K. Mizumukai, minister. Church services, Sunday 
school kindergarten, and social work in rented building. 

Addresses of our different centers and workers follows: 

Tokyo 

Blackmer Home, 50 Takata Oimatsu Cho, Koishikawa, Ku ~ 
(address Miss M. Agnes Hathaway, Miss Georgene E. Bowen 
and Miss Ruth Downing, at the Blackmer Home). 

Missionaries’ House, 1752 Higashinakano, Tokyo-Fu (ad- 
dress Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Cary at Missionaries’ House). 

Mrs. Matsu Koyama Yoshioka, 115 Zoshigaya Cho, Ko- 
ishikawa. 

The Rev. Sempo Ito, 1174 Yoyogi, Tokyo-Fu. 

Mr. Ryonki Jio, 53 Seijomachi, Nichome, Taikyu, Korea. 

Dr. Paul Tasuku Tsuga, 554 Koenji, SugiNa mimura, To- 
kyo-Fu. 

The Rey. Yuji Souma, 214 Harajuku, Tokyo. 

Shizuoka 

The Rev. and Mrs. Clifford Stetson, 12 Itchome, Higash- 
ikusabuka Cho. 

The Rey. Aishi Terasawa, 1649 Kita Ando, Shizuoka. 


Nagoya 
The Rev. Naoichiro Nagano, 16 Matsugaecho, Naka Ku. 
Osaka 
Mr. K. Mizumukai, 2096 Tennoji machi, Sumiyoshi Ku. 
Care Dojin Kyokai. 


Tabulation of Japan Work 

Tokyo: 

Blackmer Home for Girls. 
repaid funds. 

Midori Kindergarten (two sessions). 
M.A. and tuition. 

Dojin House Social Service. 
and fees. 

Dojin House Sunday school. Supported by W. N. M. A. 
and Foreign Mission Board and local. 

Koishikawa Dojin Church. Supported by W. N. M. A. 
and Foreign Mission Board and local. 

Akasaka Church. Supported by Foreign Mission Board, 
and 25 per cent local. 

Akasaka Church Sunday school. 

Akasaka Kindergarten. Supported by tuition. 

Ohayo (Ohio) Kindergarten. Supported by Ohio W. U. 
M. A., Foreign Mission Board, and tuition. 

Ohayo Kindergarten Sunday school. Supported by Foreign 
Mission Board. 

Mission House Sunday school. 
Mission Board and local. 
Shizuoka: 

Church. Supported by Foreign Mission Board and 20 per 
cent local and Y. P. C. U. 

Sunday school. Supported by church. 


Supported by W. N. M. A. and 
Supported by W. N. 


Supported by W. N. M. A. 


Supported by church. 


Supported by Foreign 


Kindergarten. Supported by Foreign Mission Board and 
tuition. 

Mission House. Supported by Foreign Mission Board. 
Nagoya: 


Church. Supported by Foreign Mission Board and local. 
Sunday school. Supported by church and 8 per cent local. 


Social Service. Independent. 
Osaka Church: 
Sunday school. Supported by W. N. M. A. and local. 
Kindergarten. Supported by church and local. 
Korea: 


Taikyu, Mr. Jio. Church, Sunday school, social service. 
Supported by Foreign Mission Board. 
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Two Valiant Thinkers 

‘The Inner Sentinel. By L. P. Jacks. 
(Harpers. $2.00.) 

Personality and Science. By Lynn 
Harold Hough. (Harpers. $2.00.) 
These two books, from the pen of authors 

who write for a thoughtful audience, are 

contributions to one theme, but differ in 
their approach. Both writers have been 
discerning students of great literature, 
familiar with the thought of philosophers, 
poets, and religious leaders. From Dr. 

Jacks come reflections upon life which 

bear very few marks of the literary and 

philosophical background of the author. 

Whatever he has read and learned from 

others has passed through the alchemy of 

his very original thought before it reaches 
us. In the case of Dr. Hough, one may 
say with no thought of detraction, it is not 
necessary to infer what he has been reading. 

He tells us. But he is a skilful interpreter 

and his characterization of books now 

widely read, such as Lippmann’s “‘Preface 
to Morals,” or of authors like Joseph 

Krutch, are brilliant because they are at 

once independent and faithful to the fact. 

Both books are stimulating and sug- 
gestive treatments of questions men are 
asking with urgency, well summed up on 
the jacket of Dr. Hough’s book, “Is Man 
the Master of the Machine?’ 

Dr. Jacks is convinced that we have 
done an injustice to human nature in 
exalting, through our many applications 
of science, what he calls “space-thinking,”’ 
at the expense of those intuitive powers 
by which we can achieve conscious par- 
ticipation in the flowing, pulsing stream 
of life. As one result, we have developed 
“victure-thinking,” a passion for seeing 
and judging everything in terms of sight. 
“The reality and value of things, which 
are ultimately the same, are never to be 
gauged by considering only the way they 
look. Wemust consider also the way they 
last.’’ If we were to cultivate ‘‘time-think- 
ing’’ one consequence would be a greater 
concern for quality than for quantity. 
And we should not allow ourselves to be 
tyrannized by the maxim that “seeing is 
believing.’”’ We should demand what is 
found only beyond the seen, ‘‘behind the 
scenes,’’ and center our interest in “the 
inner dynamic of the world, invisible but 
deeply felt.” 

Just as a musical score ‘‘translates the 
continuous flow of the sounds as they go 
on in time into fixed characters which do 
not flow, but stand immovably there on a 
sheet of paper,’ so our mechanical sciences 
“reduce a dynamic universe, ever changing, 
ever flowing and pulsating, to a fixed system 
of notation.”” Immensely valuable as is 
this achievement, the “‘pictures’’ science 
gives us are not the life, they are not even 
copies of it. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


The result, for Dr. Jacks, of the recog- 
nition of the true nature of science and its 
partial answers to our questions, is that 
the separation between man and nature 
which has vitiated our thinking is over- 
come. “We are insight of a new intimacy 
between ourselves and the universe, in the 
strength of which we shall no longer think 
of the universe as a dumb and awful ob- 
ject threatening to overwhelm us with its 
immensities, but rather as the embodied 
word of the living God, addressed to us.”’ 
This leads to ‘“‘the higher mysticism of a 
calm insight into reality.” 

Applications of this approach are 
offered in the later chapters dealing with 
the soul, its freedom, its tasks, and death. 
No summary statement can do justice to 
the profound thought which forms a 
foundation for this work in which Dr. 


Jacks gathers together his conclusions on 


many practical concerns. His spirit is sug- 
gested in one sentence, ““A valiant doubt 
is a diviner thing than a feeble belief.” 

Dr. Hough, in “Personality and Sci- 
ence,’” makes a study of the part played 
by science in the achievements and tasks 
of human persons. He concludes that no 
picture of the universe which leaves out 
God will ever provide an adequate justi- 
fication for the ‘‘disinterestedness”’ urged 
en us by “humanists” like Mr. Lippmann. 
Science can not set limits to personality, 
since all the processes on which science de- 
pends are a witness to personality. ‘“‘Free, 
critical, creative intelligence holds the key 
to the mysteries. It does more than hold 
the key. It makes the key. It puts it 
into the lock. The key turns. The door 
opens. And upon ever new vistas the 
adventurous mind of man looks out. If 
you think with genuine insight you will 
never become so engrossed with the vast 
body of science that you forget the scien- 
tist. His scintillating, darting, daring 
intelligence is the most important matter 
in the whole story. Really it is a tale of 
personality first, last, and all the way 
between.’’ And elsewhere Dr. Hough adds, 
“Any world where science is possible is 
a world where personality is supreme.” 

To travel with Dr. Hough through the 
perplexities of modern thought is to dis- 
cover that many of the obstacles to faith 
which have baffled our generations are 
either imaginary or of the kind that prompt- 
ly yield to the valiant soul. 

So a 
Theories of the Soul 
The Soul and Its Mechanism. By 

Alice A. Bailey. (Lucis Publishing Co., 

New York. $2.00.) 

The publications of the various “oc- 
cult”? groups do not usually attract us; 
all too often they give the impression that 
their authors have found satisfaction in 
obscurity, cultivated an impressively novel 


“ce 


jargon, and turned their backs on all logic. 
Alice A, Bailey, however, writes on the 
soul with a full recognition of the latest 
conclusions of our Western psychology, 
and, so far from depreciating the body, 
deals seriously with the physiology of our 
glandular systems. But she is familiar 
with the agelong preoccupation of the East 
with the soul and its expression, and she 
attempts to bridge the gulf between our 
mechanistic theories and the vitalism of 
the Orient. And most interesting are her 
hypotheses. The essence of her inter- 
pretation is that there is, inherent in all 
substance, a universal life. In the phrase 
of Dr. Jacks, we are in a “‘living universe.’”’ 
Life and “substance” (it is well to avoid 
the misleading term matter) are one and 
the same, different aspects of the one 
reality. There has been some value in our 
materialistic approach, since it has “offset 
the errors and deductions of the visionary 
mystic and the superstitions of the theolo- 
gians.”” But “through the study of the 
mind and its power we have been brought 
to the necessity of revising our notions of 
the soul, and we need one which recognizes 
both body and mind and takes account of 
what is known of both. 

“The whole scheme and technique of the 
Oriental teachng as to the centers in man’’ 
—comparable, we may note, with the gland 
centers discovered by our physiology— 
have in view the increasing display of 
prana or life-soul energy; through an un- 
derstanding of this a man candemonstrate 
(through the automaton of the physical 
body) those soul powers and spiritual 
qualities which are the inheritance of the 
spiritual man, the Soul.” “Prana” is the 
name for the universal life-force; man’s 
highest level of consciousness is to enter 
into union with, or realize his identity with, 
the over-soul, this prana or life-energy. 
In such consciousness he can subordinate 
the two lower energies, those of matter and 
mind, to the control of spirit. The higher 
the perfection of the mechanism of the 
body, achieved through knowledge of its 
operation, and the finer the development 
of the human intelligence, the greater will 
be the achievements of the soul, the con- 
sciousness which functions as a control 
over both. 

Serious students, unafraid of occasional 
new terminology, sensitive to the fact that 
East and West have pursued their common 
quest for an understanding of life by fol- 
lowing different directions and that they 
have much to teach each other, will find 
much that is suggestive in this book. Some 
will quickly classify it as just another of 
the cranky and crazy productions of people 
carried away by their smattering of Orien- 
tal philosophies—and the loss will be their 
own. : 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW LITERATURE 


Japan—We have a new and very at- 
tractive folder containing twelve pictures 
of Blackmer Home and Dojin House ac- 
tivities, with the story on the back of each 
picture. Splendid for poster work. 

In the Beginning—Mrs. Manning’s 
booklet of the story of the beginning of 
our missionary organization has proved so 
popular that we have had a second edition 
of 1,000. This is free. 

A New Prayer. Card—Mission Circles 
will welcome this. It is many a year 
since we have offered you a new prayer 
card. This also is free. 

Clara Barton Birthplace Literature—We 
have some very attractive new camp fold- 
ers written by Mrs. Harold Marshall, a 
member of the Clara Barton Birthplace 
Committee, and in charge of Birthplace 
publicity. It contains suggestions for 
what you can do in your Mission Circle 
this winter to help next summer’s camp, 
and it also gives a splendid description of 
camp activities. 

Clara Barton Birthplace Illustrated Lec- 
ture—A lecture with ninety-nine lovely 
slides is all ready for your use. December 
is the month in which perhaps we think 
most of Clara Barton because she was born 
in this month. Why not use the lecture 
to stimulate gifts for the Endowment Fund? 
Use it in the form of an entertainment and 
charge admission or take a silver offering. 
The lecture will be sent to you for just the 
expense of shipment, and a charge will be 
made of $1.00 for any slide broken in 
transit. 

Make use of W. N. M. A. helps. 

* * 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKS- 
LIVING 


Hazel I. Kirk 


Along the beautiful road that runs for 
twenty-five miles from Nikko, Japan, to 
a near-by village, stately cryptomeria 
trees tower two hundred feet into the air, 
and add beauty and grandeur to the land- 
scape. The age-old Japanese legend says 
that several hundred years ago the Em- 
peror of Japan summoned all the noble- 
men of the land to his summer palace, 
each being requested to bring a gift. An 
impoverished nobleman, realizing that he 
could not make an adequate offering in gold 
or silver, carried with him a sack of tree 
seeds, and as he came along planted his 
seeds each side of the highway, remarking 
that his gift would be the greatest bless- 
ing of all, and that his name would be re- 
membered long after the gold and silver 
of his colleagues had vanished. 

In this year of our Lord, 1930, there are 
many people who have been through the 
economic depression of our times, and per- 
haps feel that they have nothing for which 
to offer thanks to their Creator. Because 


no large blessings loom prominently in 
the foreground, because they have known 
privation and possibly even want, they 
fail to see the humbler gifts for which grati- 
tude may well be expressed. 
Thanksgiving often follows a period of 
anxiety. In fact that was the reason for 
its origin. It is easier and more natural 
to. be thankful after some dread calamity 
has been averted, some danger passed, 
some sorrow surmounted. It is good to 
be aware of the beneficence of the Father of 
us all at such times; it is better far to ac- 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp | 


HIGH LIVING 
C. Clare Blauvelt 

Some time ago a college professor caused 
a considerable stir by advising the members 
of a graduating class whom he was ad- 
dressing to become “‘snobs.’’ His choice of 
words was unfortunate, since the discus- 
sion which followed obscured his point. 
He was challenging those young people to 
walk on the upper ranges of life, to be above 
stooping to things of low degree, to keep 
the sanctities of life holy and inviolate. 
He was trying to say what Elbert Hubbard 
once said so well: ‘‘Keep in your heart a 
shrine to the ideal, and upon that altar 
let the fire never die.” 

In the creation of a noble character this 
inner reverence for the sacred things of life 
is absolutely essential. 

Held in high honor for his wisdom as a 
teacher of youth and as a philosopher, 
Socrates stands out as one of the towering 
mountain peaks against the horizon of 
time. His greatness as ‘a wise man, how- 
ever, is overshadowed by his unswerving 
loyalty to the truth as he saw it. Ac- 
cused of corrupting Athenian youths by 
his teachings, he was tried, found guilty, 
and condemned to death. Undoubtedly 
he could have saved himself had he been 
willing to recant, but this he refused to do. 
Truth was more precious to him than life 
itself. To the end he kept the fire burn- 
ing upon his altar to the ideal. 

A few wéeks ago the New York Times 
printed the story of the perfidy of Benedict 
Arnold. The very thing that causes his 
name to be held in dishonor to this day 
was this lack of an inner reverence for 
the sacred things of life. 
interested in Arnold, however, as I am in 
those two poor, ignorant yokels who foiled 
Arnold’s scheme when they captured Major 
Andre. He was riding to meet Arnold to 
complete their plans for the traitorous 
surrender of West Point. Andre offered 
these two men gold enough to assure them 
of a comfortable living for the rest of their 
days if they would but release him. But 
they were not to be bought. Their loyalty 


Iam notso much | 


quire the habit of daily thanksgiving which __ | 
shall be translated into thanksliving. The 
grateful soul is not a small soul that learns 
the lesson of gratitude only in hours of — 
sunshine and ease. It is a soul that “will 
touch agony without breaking and meet | 
flame and agony without turning to gray _ | 
ashes.”’ | | 
| 
; 


“Thanksgiving flings a challenge out across 
the dying year; 

Thanksgiving sings a splendid song that — 
all of us can hear.” t; 
May it indeed sing a song in all our 
hearts this year, and may we make its 
melody flow forth to lighten and brighten 
each day as it comes until the whole year 
becomes one of unfailing gratitude. | 


to the cause of their country was beyond 
price. They refused to let the fire die 
upon their altar to their ideal of honor. 

It is apparent at once how necessary 
this reverence for the sacred things of life 
is in our modern day. We are enjoying 
an unprecedented freedom from exterior 
restrictions. The sky is the limit, to usea 
popular phrase. This situation places a 
terrific strain upon character. : 

A great change has taken place in the 
last fifteen years. Modern youth is be- 
ing bombarded from all sides by temp- 
tations which bid them lower their stand- 
ards, which call to them to stoop to | 
things of low degree. If the young people 
to-day are to come through this tempta- 
tion unbesmirched, if they are to develop 
the characters and qualities which are 
going to be so essential when they are the 
leaders of to-morrow, they must,as Tenny- _ 
son once said, “‘be loyal to the royal’ in | 
themselves. They must cultivate an in- — 
ner fineness which will refuse to desecrate 
the high and holy things of life. In short, — 
they must walk the upper ranges of life. | 

Whence shall come the power, the 
strength and the inspiration for such high 
living? The answer is at hand. When a 
young Jew stood alone in the wilderness 
some two thousand years ago, fighting to 
call his soul his own, torn between the calls 
of his lower and his higher nature, he 
triumphed because he kept the fire burning 
upon his altar to God and to his highest. 
self. Ever since he has been the leader, 
the example, the power and the inspiration 
for unnumbered hosts, both young and old, 
who were tempted to sell out. When they 
were offered wealth, fame, position, power 
and success at the expense of the sacred 
things of life, they have chosen to “be 
loyal to the royal” within themselves, and 
they have found in Jesus the strength to 
achieve their victory. 

This is the erying need of our day: Live _ 
upon life’s high places. This is the answer 
to our need: Make Jesus the center of our 
lives. ‘For where thy treasure is, there — 
will thy heart be also.” 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


‘OUR MINISTERS AND RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


One of the most encouraging signs of the 
times is the increasing interest of our 
ministers in religious education, and the 
position of leadership which many of them 

_ are assuming in this field. 

Rey. Harry F. Fister of Milford is large- 
ly responsible for a Community School for 
Leadership Training in his town. 

Rev. Elmer Peters is active in the promo- 
tion of a Leadership Training School under 
the auspices of the Brockton Council of 
Churches. 

Rey. Harry Adams Hersey preached on 
“Religious Education” on the Sunday 
following the Fairfield County Convention 
-of church schools, and in his characteristic 
fashion stirred his Jisteners to new interest. 
A local paper gave a full report of the ser- 
mon. 

Rev. L. C. Nichols of Salem is working 
in the Training Class of the Essex Unitarian 
and Universalist Church School Associa- 
tion. The class meets at our church and 
Miss Harriet G. Yates is one of the teachers. 

Rey. Ellsworth Reamon is planning for 
a class at Lansing for the study of Dr. 
MacLean’s book, ‘‘The Idea of God in 
Protestant Religious Education.” 

Rey. Cornelius Greenway has been in- 
fluential in the preparation of a complete 
‘curriculum for his school at All Souls, 
Brooklyn, sending out a printed list of the 
classes and courses of study to all parents 
of the pupils. 

Rey. M. G. Folsom of Pittsfield, Maine, 
observed an ‘Educational Sunday’ on 
which he with the assistance of several 
church school pupils told in a unique way 
“What Is Religious Education.” A post- 
card carried an invitation to every parent 
to attend. Mr. Folsom makes the com- 
ment that it worked out well and that he 
can recommend the plan ‘‘now after four 
years.” 

Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D., is giving a 
whole issue of the Empire State Univer- 
salist to the interests of the church school. 

Who will be next? Tell us the news, 
brethren, that we may record your good 
deeds. 


* * 


THIS SHOWS GOOD TEACHING 


At Rochester, N. Y., the parish paper 
gave good publicity to the Japan offering. 
It quoted the following article written on 
short notice by a girl in the junior depart- 
ment, with the recommendation to “Read 
it over again.” 


Our Missionaries to Japan 
Why do we have missionaries? Japan 
is a country very different from any other 
country and that isone reason missionaries 
are sent there. They build up new re- 
ligious ideas in the minds of the Japanese. 
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* GOOD NEWS re 
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Our Japan Offering up to Nov. 13 
* amounts to a little more than three * 
* hundred dollars. ¥ 
= We are grateful to every school * 
* which has remitted promptly. * 
= But we must have just ten times * 
that amount to clear off payments 
already overdue, and to provide for 
* our obligations during the coming 
* year. 
Z It is good news that we have made 
* 
* 
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a beginning. 
Every offering that comes in is 
more good news. 
* The best news of all will be 
“Something from every church 


* 
eeschoo. - 
* * 
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Missionaries to Japan are very much in- 
terested to work with the Japanese, for 
they are a willing race to learn. 

The missionaries are building schools 
for children, taking care of the sick and 
teaching the people the word of God. 
There are now eight Sunday schools and 
four kiadergartens, that the Universalists 
have organized. These missionaries have 
it hard, for the Japanese have a very queer 
language, which makes it hard for the mis- 
sionaries to teach. 

If we give money the more churches and 
schools ean be built, so instead of going to 
the movies or buying candy, save your 
money so we will be able to support more 
missionaries. Every school means more 
education. 

Jane Sedgwick. 
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BARE FEET IN COLD WEATHER 


Mrs. Willis, principal of our school at 
Suffolk, Va., writes that some of her pu- 
pils are staying away from school because 
they have insufficient clothing for the cold 
days. It is already much too cool in 
Virginia to go to school with bare feet. 
Undoubtedly some of our schools will like 
to send cast-off shoes or clothing to help 
out these young friends. Mail your 
packages to Mrs. Annie B. Willis, 17 
Tynes St., Suffolk, Va. 


* * 


PUPIL PARTICIPATION 
LEM SOLVING 


A certain church school had fallen in 
ways of disorder and irreverence which 
seriously hindered effective work. The 
following plan was adopted. 

A committee of teachers worked out an 
outline, headed “Church School Eti- 
quette,” and submitted a copy of it to 
each class for discussion in place of any 
other lesson for that day. Many of the 


IN PROB- 


pupils made suggestions of additions or 
modifications and some of the older pupils 
wrote out their ideas. The completed out- 
line was this: 
A. Punctuality: e 

1. On arrival go to your seats quietly 
but pleasantly. 

2. Sit in the middle of the seat. 

3. If late, be quiet. 

4, Do not run in church. 

5. Do not raise your voice to speak to 
some one across the room. 
B. Devotional Service: 

1. Do not read papers during the service. 

2. Take part in the service by listening. 

3. Do not enter during prayer, reading 
of the scripture, or in the middle of the 
talk. 
C. Altitude in class. 
D. Leave Sunday school in orderly manner. 

Is it not easy to see how much more 
satisfactorily the needed reforms would 
be accomplished by such a method than by 
rules promulgated by overhead authority 
with no participation on the part of the 
pupils? Other similar discussions are to 
follow and we are expecting this school to 
become a model of reverent decorum. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Prof. John M. Ratcliff and Miss Harriet 
Yates represented our Association at the 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Council of Religious Education at Lowell, 
on Nov. 12. 


Miss Marion Smith, a member of Grace 
Church, Lowell, has been engaged as Di- 
rector of Education at our church in Roch- 
ester, N. Y. She has served a faithful 
apprenticeship in thelocal church as teacher 
in the church school and member of the 
Y. P. C. U. and has graduated at theTuck- 
erman School. Our best wishes go out to 
her and to the Rochester church. We feel 
that each party to the contract is tobe 
congratulated. 


The Ohio Sunday School Association 
awards an Hfficiency Cup at its annual 
convention. Th‘s year the award is to be 
made on the basis of definite points to be 
reported. These points include increase in 
attendance and enrollment, a monthly 
workers’ meeting, contribution to the 
G. S. S. A., special offerings and to state 
appeals, promptness in answering corre- 
spondence, the grading of the school and 
the materials used, and the maintenance 
of a Cradle Roll. 


A dozen workers in the Cleveland church 
school are assembled at the home of the 
minister, Rev. Tracy Pullman, when Miss 
Earle arrives at 9.15 p.m. For an hour 
and a half the group discuss the ‘‘New Re- 
ligious Education,” contrasting its prin- 
ciples and methods with those of earlier 
days. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mr. and Mrs. S. Herbert Wilkins of 
Salem, and Rev. Hazel I. Kirk and Miss 
Gladys H. Wright of Danvers, were among 
those who had the privilege of meeting 
Prince Iyesato Tokugawa, for twenty- 
seven years president of the House of 
Peers in Japan, at the reception given in 
his honor in Boston this week. 

Miss Almira L. Cheney has been in the 
Elkhart General Hospital since Oct. 30, 
with a heart attack. Her many friends 
will be glad to know that she is convalescing 
and hopes soon to leave the hospital. 


Miss Alice G. Enbom underwent an 
operation at the Sturdy Memorial Hos- 
pital, Attleboro, on Monday, Nov. 10, for 
the removal of appendix and gall bladder. 
At last reports Miss Enbom was resting 
comfortably. 


Miss Mary Petrie, daughter of Rev. and 
Mrs. John Clarence Petrie of Memphis, 
Tenn., was married on Monday, Nov. 10, 
to Walter Draper of Canton, Mass. 


Rev. William E. Gilroy, D. D., editor 
of the Congregationalist, was called to Mt. 
Forest, Ont., on Armistice Day, by the 
sudden death of his father. 


Rev. E. P. Wood of Brattleboro, Vt., 
who has been acting as Superintendent for 
the Universalist Convention of Vermont 
and Quebec, has resigned his position, 
effective Dec. 1. 


Rey. Luther J. Pollard was the preacher 
at Rockport, Mass., on Nov. 16. 


Rev. Robeit A. Nunn of Derby, Ver- 
mont, accepts the invitation to the pas- 
torate of the Medford, Mass., church. 
The new relation will begin Dec. 1. 


Preachers at Fitchburg, Mass., through 
November are the following: Nov. 2, Rev. 
L. W. Coons, D. D.; Nov. 9, Rev. G. H. 
Thorburn; Nov. 16, Rev. A. W. Grose, 
D. D.; Nov. 23, Rev. R. F. Etz, D. D.; 
Nov. 30, Rev. John M. Ratcliff. 


Mr. Emerson S. Schwenk of Tufts 
College preached Nov. 2 at Southbridge, 
Mass., and on Nov. 9 and 16 at East Bos- 
ton. 


Rey. Lorenzo Dow Case, D. D., delivered 
the Armistice Day address before the 
Kiwanis Club of Fitchburg, Mass., on 
Monday, Nov. 9. 


Mrs. Glenn McIntyre of Norway, Me., 
is pushing an active campaign as director 
of religious education under the Maine 
Universalist Convention. She has spent 
several week ends recently in Auburn. 


Mr. Louis A. Rosafy, for many years a 
trustee of the Universalist church of 
Washington, D. C., has met with a great 
loss in the tragic death of Mrs. Rosafy. 
Mrs. Rosafy had started for Omaha, Neb., 
in her automobile, accompanied by her 


and Interests 


daughter and grandson. Just outside of 
Washington she pulled out to pass another 
ear and collided with a truck, receiving in- 
juries which caused her death in the hos- 
pital at Alexandria, Va. 


Mrs. George E. Etz of Northfield, Ohio, 
mother of Dr. Roger F. Etz, who has been 
seriously ill, is somewhat better. Dr. 
Etz has been in Syracuse and Buffalo, 
N. Y., the past week in conferences with 
New York State officials. He would have 
visited his mother had not the doctors con- 
sidered it wise for her not to be disturbed. 


Mrs. Conard Rheiner of Norway, Me., 
formerly at Waterloo, Iowa, underwent an 
operation at Melrose Hospital Nov. 10 
for appendicitis. She is making a good 
recovery. Mr. Rheiner began his work at 
Norway, Sept. 1. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Van Riper of 
Ridgewood, N. J., will celebrate their 
fiftieth wedding anniversary this month. 
They have also been subscribers to the 
Leader for fifty years. 


Rey. Cornelius Greenway has secured 
from George Grey Barnard, the sculptor, 
a replica of his famous marble statue, 
“Brotherly Love.” Mr. Barnard pre- 
sented the statue to All Souls Universalist 
Church, Brooklyn, and assisted in its un- 
veiling on Armistice Day. Others who 
took part in the Armistice service were 
Charles R. Macauley, Eagle cartoonist, 
who won the 1929 Pulitzer cartoonist 
prize with his cartoon, ‘‘Paying for a Dead 
Horse,”’ Stanislau Kozikowski, hero of the 
“Lost Battalion,’ and Dr. Potterton. 
Mr. Greenway preached. 


California 


Pasadena.—Rev. B. G. Carpenter, D. 
D., pastor. Four adults were received into 
church membership on Sunday, Nov. 2. 
The departments of this church are, on 
the average, about one-third larger than 
they were last year at this time. The 
work done by the Y. P. C. U. is especially 
interesting and encouraging. Between 
fifty and sixty young folks attend the 
regular meetings. The best season here is 
later on. It is quite warm here now. 
“The Divine Adventure’ is the general 
subject of the sermons for November. 
It is the great effort to get through the 
creed-incrustations, formalities and false 
limitations, to find the real Jesus and make 
his teachings and spirit function in our 
lives. 

Florida 


St. Petersburg—Rev. Stanard Dow 
Butler, pastor. Services were resumed 
Oct. 5. The city is filling up with residents 
who were North during the summer, and 
with winter visitors. A good congrega- 
tion filled the pews on Nov. 2 to listen to a 
sermon on “The British Mandate—a Plea 


for Justice to the Jew.”’ The subject for 
Nov. 9 was, ‘‘Will Humanism Supplant. 
the Religion of Jesus as the Religion of 
Jesus is Supplanting Historic Christian- 
ity?” Nov. 
Closed Mind.” Nov. 23—“The Larger 
Hebraism and the Larger Puritanism.” 
Nov. 80—“Is the Public School a Non- 
Religious Institution?” Our 
school, under direction of Mrs. Lillian G. 
Lambert, is growing rapidly. We notice 
an increasing number of small children. 
The Women’s Society is meeting on the 
second and fourth Fridays, and on each 
Monday afternoon from 2.30 to 5 enter- 
tains in the social room of the church. 
The first meeting of the Men’s Club for 
the season was held Wednesday evening, 
Noy. 12. The club is prospering under 
the direction of Mr. William H.. Caldwell. 
Mrs. Lura F. Goke, the pianist, has ar- 
ranged a Thanksgiving vesper service to 
be given Sunday evening, Nov. 23, with 
Mrs. Gordon Fory soprano, Marjorie S. 
Stoner contralto, Freeman Fritch tenor, 
and Samuel Boyer bass, Mrs. Goke at the 
piano. Our financial affairs are seriously 
handicapped with all our church funds 
except our small Sunday school fund tied 
up in the closed First National Bank. Mr. 
F. S. Hammond, who is treasurer of the: 
Sunday school, kept the Sunday school 
money on deposit in the Central National 
Bank, the only one of our six city banks 
that did not close its doors. It makes 
times very hard here with five banks closed,. 
and there are very few people who escaped 
from having their ready cash tied up. 
The city is fast fillmg up now, and we 
find many new liberal people coming to us. 


Illinois 

Hoopeston.—Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, 
pastor. Services were resumed the first 
Sunday in September. The morning 
worship services have been receiving the 
special attention of the board of trustees 
and the minister. A junior choir of fifteen 
girls, under the direction of a competent 
leader, and wearing robes, are now a part 
of the morning service. The attendance 
has made a steady gain since the first. A 
telephone has recently been installed so as. 
to enable two shut-in members to “listen 
in” to the services. A brotherhood com- 
mittee has’ been appointed to look after 
social service activity. This committee 
will work in conjunction with a city com- 
mittee of thesame nature. The Comrades 
have resumed their monthly meetings. 
Speakers have been secured for seven 
months. The State Convention of Illinois 
will meet with us next fall. The annual 
Ladies’ Aid Bazaar and the annual parish 
meeting are events of the near future. 

Maine 
Pittsfield.—Rev. Milo G. Folsom, pastor. 


Our church has been laying special em- 
phasis on religious education. This 
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‘season, thus far, has been featured by 
three outstanding events. First, “Re- 
ligious Education Sunday,” when the time 
usually allotted to the sermon was given 
over to the presentation of “The Purpose 
of Religious Education” as it is carried on 
in our church. This was given in the form 
of a simple pageant, based on one planned 
by Miss Susan Andrews of the Congress 
Square Church. The parts were taken by 
‘several of the young people. The message 
went across to the congregation. At the 
conclusion of the service the officers and 
teachers of the church school were in- 
stalled by Mr.Folsom. Thesecond feature 
was the Officers’, Teachers’ and Parents’ 
Banquet, held on a Sunday night. This 
proved a success as far as numbers were 
concerned. Mrs. Stanley Manning, sec- 
retary of the Maine Universalist Sunday 
School Association, was the speaker and 
she brought us a splendid message. The 
third forward step is the forming of a 
“Council of Religious Education,” con- 
‘sisting of the pastor, the superintendent of 
the church school, a member of the board 
of trustees and two others selected from 
the parish. The purpose of this council is 
to supervise, co-ordinate and advise in the 
work of religious education in all depart- 
‘ments of the church. We hope the result 
will be that instead of having each group 
in the church working independently of 
the other with no one knowing its program 
or especially interested in its work save the 
individual who is running it, we shall have 
the work of all the organizations so co- 
ordinated and supervised that in case of a 
break in leadership or a change of pastors 
the work in no society will suffer. A 
Cradle Roll party has resulted in the forma- 
tion of a Mothers’ Club which will meet 
once a month. There is great promise in 
this new venture. 

Norway.—Rev. Conard Rheiner, pastor. 
‘The church has been painted recently on 
the outside a colonial white with green 
trimmings, which has brought out the 
beautiful colonial architecture. 


Massachuestts 


Canton.—Every scholar and_ every 
teacher and officer of our Sunday school 
was present on Sunday, Nov. 9. 

Malden.—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. The’ average attendance in our 
church for the first ten weeks of this year 
has increased by sixty over the same 
period for last year. Our church school 
shows an average increase of twenty- 
five. On Nov. 10 we held a successful 
fair. Great interest was shown in a room 
filled with baby pictures of the now adult 
members of our parish. The Men’s Club 
with a membership of over 250 is having a 
wonderful year and our Mission Circle is 
growing with leaps and bounds. Mrs. J. 
Wesley Ward, who attended Ferry Beach, 
is teaching the study class. Through these 
hard times the King’s Daughters are do- 
ing much charitable work. They recently 
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earned over $100 on a card party. On 
Nov. 23 our every member canvass is to be 
made. Our budget for the year is $17,490. 
Our slogan for the year is, ‘‘We are able.” 

Amesbury.—While our church is with- 
out a settled minister, we are enjoying 
through November the services of our 
former pastor, Rev. Francis W. Gibbs. 
Upon his first Sunday, Nov. 9, he was 
greeted by a large congregation. It is our 
hope that Mr. Gibbs will continue as our 
leader through the remainder of the year. 
By the will of the late Miss Mary Rowell, 
our church received $500. This gift, with- 
out any conditions, comes at a very for- 
tunate time. It may be just the amount 
necessary to enable us to get upon a per- 
manent basis. We all appreciate the faith- 
ful way in which our officials have taken 
eare of our situation. Mr. Harry L. 
Woodward, our chairman, has, with the 
co-operation of the State Convention, kept 
services unbroken in our church during 
the past year. 


Somerville, First—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. Rally Sunday 
was observed Sept. 27. The Woman’s 


Union opened the season on Oct. 7 with 
its new president, Mrs. Everett I. Grant, 
a member of the board of the W. U. M.S., 
presiding. The program was given by six 
members of the Clara Barton Guild. Miss 
Enbom of the Universalist Publishing 
House told of guilds at home and abroad. 
At the mission session in the morning 
Mrs. George Huntley, president of the 
W.U.M.S., outlined plans for the coming 
season. Amn enjoyable part of these all 
day meetings is the noon luncheon and 
social hour. Our Y. P. C. U. is active 
under its president, Alden Osgood, and 
was well represented at the Middlesex 
Y. P.C. U. meeting at Arlington and also 
at the Convention in Providence. Our 
church school is steadily advancing under 
the leadership of Charles Robinson. On 
Noy. 13 the Teacher Training Class held 
its first meeting with Carl Hempel of Lynn, 
director, and will continue for six months. 
The first supper of the season was held 
Oct. 14 with Mrs. Myra Davis and Mrs. 
Perley Knight in charge. A fine enter- 
tainment given by our church soloist, 
Mrs. Jeanne Wilson, accompanied by our 
organist, Mr. Mark Dickey, and Mrs. 
Mafred Myers, reader, followed the sup- 
per. The Men’s Club held its first meet- 
ing Oct. 16 with a banquet to its members 
and friends. Dr. Leon M. Conwell, 
former mayor, gave the lecture made 
famous by his father, Rev. Russell Con- 
well, “Acres of Diamonds.” Many fine 
speakers are scheduled for the season, 
among them Secretary of State Frederick 
W. Cook and Col. Perey A. Guthrie. A 
good representation of our ladies attended 
the Public Meeting at Gloucester. Lay- 
men’s Sunday was held on the last Sun- 
day in October with the entire service 
given by ourownmen. Orville S. Waldron 
read the opening verses with the call to 
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prayer and responses; the scripture reading 
was by Charles S. Kirkpatrick, and the 
prayer by George O.. Nelson. Laurence S. 
Howard gave a fine address on ‘‘Progress.”’ 
The Men’s Club gave “a Night of Min- 
strelsy’’ two nights in the parish house 
to large audiences. Raymond Wiley was 
the composer and director, and a pleasing 
feature was four of the original end men, 
Asa Prichard, Williani Hayes, Frank 
Morrison and Walter Robey, who, in the 
old days, were end men in the minstrel 
shows at the old church on Cross Street. 
At the meeting of the Woman’s Union on 
Nov. 4, Dr. George E. Huntley gave an 
interesting talk on his travels abroad last 
summer. Mrs. Orville S. Waldron gave a 
fine paper on ‘“‘Pioneer Women of Our 
Faith” at the mission meeting. A great 
loss has come to our church in the death 
of J. Frank Wellington, one of our oldest 
members and one whose every thought 
was for the good of his church and its 
people. At the time of his death he was 
chairman and a valued member of the ad- 
visory board, and a steward of the church. 
His death is a personal loss to every one 
associated with him. Late in September 
Mr. Henry Barron, an old member and 
also a steward, died. 

North Weymouth.—Reyvy. Erie Alton 
Ayer, pastor. We have recently organized 
our entire parish into four equal squads 
with four enthusiastic young men as cap- 
tains—Gerald Proctor, Albert Forbush, 
Elwood Litchfield and Hardld Stanton. 
The purpose of this arrangement is to 
create more interest in the church, and 
also to increase the annual income of the 
society. Our motto for the year is, “It 
can be done.’ We have blossomed out 
with very attractive calendar covers this 
fall. Mr. Edwin R. Sampson’s financial 
assistance made it possible for us to have 
these printed ahead for the entire year. 
Each Sunday we use a different colored 
paper, which makes the calendar most 
attractive. Our morning services have 
been well attended thus far, and prospects 
are good forthefuture. Oct. 12 ourspeaker 
was Mr. William Johnston, president of 
the International Association of Mechanics, 
who came to us from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor Convention Headquarters 
in Boston. On Nov. 2 Carl A. Seaward of 
the First Universalist Church of Swamp- 
scott preached in exchange with Mr. Ayer. 
The Y. P. C. U. has had a successful series 
of meetings this fall. On Sept. 28 Howard 
Gilman, vice-president of the Salem 
Y. P. C. U., was the speaker. Fifteen 
members were present at the Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island Convention 
in Providence. Om Oct. 19 about twenty 
young people from Stoughton, with their 
minister, Mr. Morris, visited our union. 
Forty-seven were present in all. On Nov. 
9 the young people of the Pilgrim Con- 
gregational Church were our guests. 
Fifty-eight were present in all. A play is 
now being prepared and will be presented 
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the first week in December. The Ella A. 
Fisher Mission Circle is one of the most 
active organizations. Mrs. Edwin R. 
Sampson is president, Mrs. John H. Leigh- 
ton vice-president, Miss Florence K. Bab- 
cock secretary, Mrs. John Taylor treas- 
urer. Department chairmen: Mrs. J. H. 
Leighton, Japan; Mrs. Chester H. Stod- 
dard, Southern Work; Miss Mabel F. 
Sampson, Literature and Friendly Letter; 
Mrs. J. M. Taylor, Missionary Boxes; 
Finance, Mrs. G. B. Nelson, Miss M. F. 
Sampson, Mrs. Edythe L. Leighton. 
Regular meetings are held the fourth 
Tuesday of each month from October 
through May. The text book, “A Cloud 
of Witnesses,’ by Elsie Singmaster, is 
being used. The first meeting of the season 
was held at the home of Mrs. John Taylor. 
The Unity Club held a finger supper on 
Oct. 9 and a dance at Cain’s Annex on 
Oct. 22. Their next meeting will be at the 
home of Miss Margaret Dingwall, when 
Mrs. Eric Alton Ayer will give a talk on 
her trip to Europe this last summer. The 
Men’s Club had their first meeting on the 
last Monday in October, with a good at- 
tendance. Mr. John Thomson was elected 
president, Mr. Thornton Hoar secretary. 
A wonderful supper was served by the 
ladies of the church. The Ladies’ Circle 
have been very active with regular meet- 
ings, food sales, all day sewing bees, and 
plans for a fair to be held in December. 
The church school now numbers 164. Mrs. 
Sampson has entered upon her twenty- 
sixth year as superintendent. Monthly 
teachers’ meetings are being held at the 
home of the superintendent. Mr. Ayer 
took part in the Fellowship Service at the 
Old Ship Church in Hingham Oct. 12. 
A call was sent out to about thirty young 
men to attend a free supper recently and 
talk over the possibility of organizing a 
young men’s club. Twenty-one young men 
responded to Mr. Ayer’s invitation, and 
formed a club, chose their officers and ad- 
visers, and have started on their plans for 
the year. Bernard Sherman is president, 
Louis Jorgensen and Kenneth Thayer 
vice-presidents, Charley Blackwell secre- 
tary and treasurer, Donald Garfield sen- 
tinel, Willard Hunt chaplain. Mr. Ayer, 
Arthur Jorgensen, Moran Ward, and Al- 
bert Forbush are the advisers. Meetings 
are to be held the first and third Tuesdays 
of each month, with a supper at the first 
meeting each month. 


Minnesota 


Owatonna.—Preaching services have 
been conducted in the homes for the past 
few years. Rev. R. Homer Gleason of 
Rochester has been with us twice this fall 
and his coming is always looked forward 
to with keen interest. On Nov. 6 Rey. 
Mary G. Andrews of Minneapolis gave an 
inspirational address on ‘‘Humanism versus 
True Humanitarianism.” Miss Margaret 
Kasper, one of our talented violinists, 
rendered a solo which added much to the 
service. Twenty-five dollars was again 
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pledged to assist Lyman Ward in the Camp 
Hill work and the Red Cross Membership 
ordered renewed. On Oct. 31 the Mis- 
sionary Society held their monthly meet- 
ing. The devotionals were conducted by 
Mrs. Richard G. Netz. Reports were 
given by the four delegates who attended 
the State Convention in Minneapolis. 
Miss Vivian Berghs gave a talk on social 
work which she is doing with young chil- 
dren at Pillsbury Settlement House in 
Minneapolis. The hostesses of the after- 
noon served refreshments in keeping with 
the day—Hallowe’en. So, Owatonna 
carries on without a church building! 


Ontario 


Blenheim and Olinda.—Rey. Phillips 
Thayer, pastor. The churches of Blen- 
heim and Olinda united for a service dedi- 
cated to world peace on Sunday evening, 
Nov. 9. The service was held in the Olinda 


church and the pastor’s sermon was an’ 


appeal for a lasting peace built on the prin- 
ciple of brotherhood and a love of life as 
illustrated by the life of Jesus. The ser- 
vice brought out the glories of peace as a 
constructive agent for civilization as con- 
trasted with the destructive monstrosi- 
ties of war. The offering will be used for 
our missionaries in Japan. It is an ex- 
pression of good-will by our churches in 
Ontario to our Japanese brothers. 
* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


“The New Religious Education,” a 
subject in which every alert citizen is vi- 
tally interested, will be discussed at the 
meeting of Universalist ministers at the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston, on 
Monday, Nov. 24. Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, 
executive director of the General Sunday 
School Association, will be the speaker, 
which makes it certain that fresh ideas will 
be presented with clarity and power. The 
meeting will begin promptly at 10.45. 


* * 


THE NEW MINISTER AT SCRANTON 


Rey. C. A. Hallenbeck, who comes to 
Seranton from Akron, Ohio, having ac- 
cepted a call tendered by John Raymond 
Memorial Church, Universalist, was born 
in Hudson, N. Y. He was graduated from 
Rutgers College in 1914; from the New 
Brunswick Theological Seminary in 1917, 
and later from the graduate school of New 
York University. 

He served as pastor of the Greenville 
Reformed Church, Scarsdale, N. Y., 1917- 
1920, and as minister of the Hyde Park 


Reformed Church, East Orange, N. J., ‘ 


1920-1921. Mr. Hallenbeck was dean of 
the faculty of Buena Vista College, Storm 
Lake, Iowa, 1921-1922. In 1923 he ac- 
cepted the position of professor of political 
science at the University of Akron, and 
served for several years in that capacity. 
For a time he acted as pastor of the Dutch 
Reformed church, Akron. 

Mr. Hallenbeck is a member of Rotary 
International, of the American Political 


Science Association and of Pi Kappa 
Alpha, Greek letter fraternity. He suc-— 


ceeds Rev. George Welch, who resigned 
the pastorate about a year ago to accept a 
charge in New York State—From a 
Scranton (Pa.) paper. 

* * 


MISS BOWEN IN NEW YORK 


Mrs. John I. Zoller of Little Falls, N. Y., 
writes as follows about the recent visit of 
Miss Georgene Bowen to New York State: 


“New York State has just enjoyed a 


series of talks by Miss Georgene Bowen. 
They were given at Syracuse, Watertown, 
Rochester, Dolgeville, Utica, Cooperstown, 
and Fort Plain. Her audiences were much 
interested and enthusiastic. The W. U. 
M.S. of New York State has adopted as a 


special project the raising of the money 


needed to support the Koishikawa Sunday 
school. 
* * 
CONNECTICUT MID-YEAR 
CONFERENCE 


A. N. Foster 


The Mid-Year Conference of the Con- 
necticut Universalist Convention for 1930 
was held in St. Paul’s Church, Meriden, 
Wednesday, Nov. 12. The afternoon ses- 
sion opened with devotional exercises con- 
ducted by Rev. Irene Earll of Hartford. 
Mrs. L. W. Marble of Meriden, president 
of the State Missionary Society, presided 
and introduced Miss Georgene Bowen of 
the Japan Mission, who, in attractive man- 
ner and with stimulating thought, told of 
the work in the Sunrise Kingdom—not for- 
getting appreciative reference to Ruth 


Downing, whose missionary zeal developed ~ 


from her membership in the Meriden 
church and school in earlier days. 

The Church School Symposium fol- 
lowed directly, conducted by Rey. C. D. 
Newton of Stafford. During this hour, 


there were reports from the schools of the 


state, sketching the differing local con- 
ditions and particular methods of work. 


The ensuing discussion magnified themean- 
ing of certain problems and the awakened 
interest made. the hour scheduled seem all 
too short. 

The annual conference symposium has 
become one of the stated features of our 
work here, and is anticipated with keen 
interest by scholars and teachers. 

Numerous additional friends from out of 
town arrived in time for the supper. 
Seated at the festive tables in the large 
dining-room, all made a picture to be re- 
membered with satisfaction. 

The evening session opened in the church 
at 7.30. Rey. T. A. Fischer, D.. D., of 
New Haven—a graduate of the Meriden 
school—president of the State Convention, 
presided. The church choir gave two 


numbers—the musical arrangement. for 


one of which, ‘‘Nearer My God to Thee,” 
was made by Prof. G. G. Marble, who has 
been the organist of the church for forty- 
nine years. Prayer was offered by Rev. 
Douglas Robbins of New Haven and 
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scripture read by Rev. D. E. Trout, pas- 
tor. The speaker was Prof. Clarence R. 
Skinner of the Department of Applied 
By mar- 
riage and by his grandfather’s pastorate at 


_ Hartford over fifty years ago, Professor 
_ Skinner is related to Connecticut Uni- 


versalists, and it was an occasion for 


pleasure and pride to have him as the 


speaker of the Conference. His subject 


_ was, “The Gospel of Individualism in a 
- Social 


Era.” With clear statement, 


: graphic manner, illustrative reference and 
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_ drunkenness. 


studious research, it was so presented as to 
grip the attention of an appreciative 
- audience. 
* * 


MR. CARRITT BEFORE BOSTON 
MINISTERS 
Continued from page 1474) 
said that laboratory experiments do show 
a decrease of efficiency from a use of alco- 
hol, but that practical experiments in in- 
‘dustry do not show the same decrease of 
‘efficiency. He said that there was a new 
public sentiment in England against 
A new generation is com- 


ing on the stage in England that is not a 


: 


‘drinking generation. The liquor problem 


is being solved not by prohibition but by 


rT 


education and intelligent control. 


come dangerous. 


“Lloyd George answered questions and 
was one of the most interesting figures to 
| appear before us. Asked about the in- 
| fluence of the American tariff on Europe, 
_ he said that it had a tremendous influence. 
‘It put the countries of Europe in a mood 


_to try anything. Switzerland, for ex- 


ample, had placed what amounted to a 
boycott on American goods. Asked about 
debts, he said that other countries owe 
_ England three billion pounds and England 
owes the United States a million pounds, 
and yet with this vast balance in her favor 
_ she was willing to cancel the debts for the 
sake of the common good. 

“Questioned about Russia, he said they 
were a brave people, and that a brave 
people treated like pariahs are apt to be- 
He favored recognition 
of Russia so as to be able to take them 
along with us in the human family. He 
added that there will be no peace in Europe 


- until Russia is brought into the fraternity 


of nations and that there will be no real 
efficiency to the League of Nations until 
both Russia and the United States join.” 

Mr. Carritt paid a high tribute to Lord 
Thomson, the minister of the air de- 
fenses of the British Empire. . ‘“Thomson 
told us,’’ he said, ‘‘that England is spend- 


ing 200 pounds a minute for armaments. 


It would be disastrous to stop that in- 
stantly, but things should be adjusted so 


that they could taper off.” 


In closing, Mr. Carritt said that he came 


, back with these convictions: 1. Protection 
. from social ills would have to be worked 


out along scientific lines. 


2. War is 


: futile and must never be permitted to 


come again. 


3. Prohibition is not the 


wise way to handle the liquor problem. 
4. The tendency to nationalize everything 
and to sink the individual in the mass 
seems to be growing in the world. 

In opening the discussion, Dr. Rose 
called attention to the way in which France 
was walling herself in. He said that she 
had failed to get the security treaties that 
she desired, she recognizes that she has a 
falling birth rate, and she is building 
greater fortifications. In France, there is 
no unemployment. 

He spoke of the delightful people of Ger- 
many and the addresses that they made to 
the seminar in that country. 

Discussing the personnel of the Eddy 
party, he said that they had three United 
States Senators, Mr. Taft, the son of the 
former Chief Justice, Professor Sayre, 
son-in-law of the late President Wilson, 
three rabbis, three or four college presi- 
dents, one or two business men, several 
ministers, and Reinhold Niebuhr. 


* * 


DEATH OF E. W. WEBBER 


‘As we go to press, a telegram from Rev. 
Stanley Manning, Maine State Superin- 
tendent, advises us of the death on Nov. 
15 of Rev. Edward W. Webber, Superin- 
tendent of the Maine State School, Hallo- 
well, Me., after an illness of several weeks. 

Rey. A. F. Walch of Yarmouth and Mr. 
Manning officiated at the funeral in 
Hallowell, Tuesday, Nov. 18. 

* * 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S ALLI- 
ANCE OF NEW YORK 


The Universalist Woman’s Alliance of 
the Metropolitan District of New York, 
organized in 1896, has issued an attractive 
booklet announcing seven monthly meet- 
ings during the present church year to be 
held in the different churches of the met- 
ropolitan district. The first speaker was 
Rev. Cornelius Greenway at the First 
Liberal Church of Mt. Vernon, on Nov. 
14. On Dec. 12, Dr. Lathrop ‘will speak 
at the Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Among the other speakers are Rabbi 
Lyons, Captain Judge, Mrs. William 
Cummings Story, Honorary President 
General of the D. A. R., and Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall. 

* * 
DR. MACPHERSON ON THE 
NEW ADAMS BOOK 

I’ve been reading “Glimpses of Gran- 
deur,” by Frank D. Adams. I read this 
book at one sitting, and then I read it 
again. I read it the first time under the 
compelling pull of the gripping twelve 
narrative chapters which form a life of 
Jesus sketched from a fresh point of view. 
Then I read it again for the beauty of it, 
and I am now in process of a third reading 
for the deep abiding teachings of the Mas- 
ter restated for our definite modern needs. 
That is saying much for a book, but when- 
ever I find a book such as this is, I feel 
that I must in some way challenge my 
friends to take a chance on my valuation. 
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In these days when a divided world needs 
a new-born sense of universals it is good to 
find something in print that ministers to 
such a need. Even if one did not know 
who the author is one would find on every 
page evidence of a life lived close to the 
realities dealt with in every chapter. 

Get this book and pass it on to some 
friend at Christmas. The reading of it will 
made more real the human Jesus and the 
Eternal Christ abiding in him. 

I warn you that if you buy this book as 
a gift for a friend you must be prepared 
to buy two copies, for you will want one 
for yourself.—The Joliet Universalist. 

Ca eke 
THE FLORAL PARK MOVEMENT 


Mr. Richard P. Saunders of 51 Belmore 
St., Floral Park, L. I., has begun to send 
out the Universalist Advance, ‘published 
every Thursday by the Floral Park Church 
of Floral Park, N. Y.” In No. 3, dated 
Nov. 18, we find that the editor and minis- 
ter, Rev. Harry F. Shook, has moved to 
143 Iris Ave., Floral Park. He expects to 
take special work at Columbia University 
this winter. On Novy. 25, the ladies of the 
church will meet at the home of Mrs. 
Edith H. Muller, 182 Plainfield Ave. 
and perfect a woman’s organization. The 
finance committee is busy with an every 
member canvass. There are twenty-four 
names signed to the church constitution. 
The contributing editor of the Advance, 
Mr. Saunders, says: ‘In its beginning and 
early growth any new movement must 
depend upon those study folk of pioneer 
spirit who recognize a cause worthy of sup- 
port and are willing to do their full part 
in making it successful. To be sure, such 
persons accept greater responsibilities than 
do others, but the compensation is corre- 
spondingly greater. What a satisfaction, 
what a thrill, to help inaugurate and estab- 
lish such a worth-while movement as a 
liberal church in this community!” 
* * 


BIDDEFORD HONORS WILLIS 


There was a large congregation at the 
First Universalist Church Sunday morn- 
ing, it being the last service Rev. Sidney 
J. Willis would conduct before entering his 
new duties at Monson, Mass. There were 
beautiful flowers on the altar, one hand- 
some piece being sent by a former resident, 
Mrs. Persis Hampson, now of Calais. 
Mrs. Maude Mercier was the special soloist 
of the day. 

Rev. Sidney J. Willis delivered a power- 
ful sermon on “Pilgrims of Faith.” 

Just as the pastor was about to pro- 
nounce the benediction George W. Bridg- 
man, the president of the society, stepped 
to the altar and addressed the pastor in 
part, as follows: “I come neither bearing 
gold or silver, but something far greater 
than either. I bring you the best wishes of 
the entire congregation for your future 
success in Monson, Mass. All citizens of 
Biddeford know of your excellent work 
among them. The two hospitals, where 
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you have made daily calls, will miss you, 
as well as all other charitable organizations 
in the two cities, where you have given of 
your best. Your going away is a distinct 
loss to both parish and city.” 

Mr. Willis was taken by surprise and it 
was some moments before he could find 
words to express his feelings. Mr. and 
Mrs. Willis and their daughter, Olivia, 
received at the close of the service. Mr. 
Willis assumed charge of the Monson 
parish Sunday, Nov. 10. 

* * 


% 


WHO’S WHO IN THIS ISSUE * 


e Prof. Harold E.B.Speightishead * 
of the department of biography at * 
Dartmouth College and literary * 
* editor of the Christian Leader. * 
“3 Rev. Harold A. Lumsden has re- * 
cently become pastor of the Uni- * 
versalist church in Hoopeston, IIl. 
4 Rev. John Clarence Petrie is pas- 
* torof the Unitarian church in Mem- 
* 
* 


* 


* 


* 


phis, Tenn. Hestarted his career as 

a Catholic priest and reached the 
* Unitarian fellowship through the 
Protestant Episcopal communion. 
He is a frequent contributor to the 
Christian Century and other religious 
* weeklies. 

Rev. John Leonard Cole is pastor 
of the Methodist Episcopal church 
of Cobleskill, N. Y. He is the 
“Wheel Chair Philosopher’ of 
Methodism, as he wrote his book, 
“Wheel Chair Philosophy,” while 
fighting his way back to health and 
strength after an accident which 
broke his back. 

Rev. Howard Davis Spoerl is pas- 
tor of the Universalist church in 
Orono, Maine. 

Mr. Vasu Dev Zadoo is a native 
of Kashmir who studied in this 
country for three years and is now 
in London. 
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FRANK WORDS FROM MR. 
COUDEN 


In the bulletin of the First Universalist 
Church of Provdence, R. I., for Nov. 9, 
occurred the following frank words from 
Rev. William Couden, who was obliged to 
be out of his pulpit on Nov. 2 by a sudden 
heart attack: 

“For some time I have been in a physi- 
caldecline. It seemed only common sense 
to have a thorough examination. That 
was done last week. No organic or in- 
curable trouble was discovered, but a low 
tone throughout the whole physical sys- 
tem. Wise counsel now dictates that 
for a while I go slow, and I intend to obey. 
But if in the vitality-building process too 
much time is being consumed or the work 
of our parish seriously suffers I will re- 


linquish this work so that you can find 
another to be your minister. But ‘going 
slow’ does not mean that I shall have to 
give up conducting the services or preach- 
ing. Nor does it mean that I can not call 
on the sick, shut-in, or needy ones. Please 
notify me of all such whom I should visit. 
But it does mean that for a while I shall 
have to cut down my parochial activities 
and my regular calling toaminimum. And 
so, soon I shall be restored to full vigor. 
Really this is a challenge to you. I can’t 
help thinking that as a whole this parish 
is inclined to leave too much to, not the 
minister alone, but a small group of very 
devoted workers. Not to speak of the 
unfairness of it, this is not wholesome for 
the parish. The challenge is that now 
with half a minister you get yourselves to- 
gether to do and share the best work for 
Christ and his church that you have ever 
done. I shall direct. from the side lines, 
but shall wistfully look for your greater 
loyalty and success.” 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


The following action was taken at the regular 
meeting of the Committee on October 27, 1930: 

Letter of transfer to Rev. John M. Paige to the 
Vermont and Quebec Fellowship, he having removed 
from Cambridge to St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Letter of transfer to Rev. C. F. McIntire to the 
Vermont and Quebec Fellowship, he having re- 
moved from Chelsea, Mass., to Chelsea, Vt. 

License for one year to Philip J. Meyer, after ex- 
amination of candidate. 

The next regular meeting of the committee will be 
held on Noy. 24, 1930, at 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
at 9 a. m. 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 
+e 

NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Accepted on letter of transfer, Rev. Harry F. 
Shook from New Hampshire. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
+ * 
GENERAL CONVENTION FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
Rey. M. S. Hill has been accepted by the General 
Convention Feilowship Committee on transfer from 
the Maine Universalist Convention. 
Roger F. Btz, Secretary. 
+ oe 
KING’S CHAPEL 
Week-Day Services 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Nov. 25, 26, 28. Rev. Boynton Merrill, D. D., Sec- 
ond Church in Newton, Mass. 

Nov. 27, 11 a. m. Thanksgiving Day Service, 
Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., King’s Chapel. 

Dec. 2-5. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, First Unitarian 
Church, Buffalo, N. .Y 

Dec. 9-12. Rev. Dwight J. Bradley, First Church 
in Newton, Mass. 

Dec. 16-19. Rev. Miles Hanson, First Church, 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Dec. 23-24. Rev. Prof. Howard C. Robbins, D. D., 
General Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 9-12. Rev. Dwight J. Bradley, First Church 
in Newton, Mass. 

Dec. 16-19. Rev. Miles Hanson, First Church, 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


General Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 
Dec. 26. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D. D, 


Church of Disciples, Boston. 
Dec. 30, 31, Jan. 1. Prof. Harold E. B. Speight 
D. D., Dartmouth College. 


Dec. 23-24. Rev. Howard C. Robbins, D. ‘i 
| 


COMETHING NEW! 


Ud Systematic Daily Reading Cards | 
NEW Easy System Genesis to Revelation | 
How to read your Bible once each year in 15 min- | 
utes aday. A PRACTICAL GIFT to Your Friends. a 
Complete Set Price $1.00 FREE 

Discount to Dealers. Agents Wanted SAMPLE | 


HERMAN F. STEINBORN, Distributor 
Address P.O. BOX ARP-777 CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG vue 


} 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization| 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those ar 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located af 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanen 
guests. | 

During the summer months there are accommo: 
dations for women unattended who may wish te 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such bt 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the su: 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston, 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President), 


FANCY WRAPPINGS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Everything necessary to make the most attrac— 
tive Gift Packages. 12sheets of Fancy Wrap- 
ping p paper in assorted colors and designs, 2 


aaa ACTER MAT BOSE 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. — 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. = 
Syracuse,*402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 WallSt. ¢ | 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring sti 

Send to any address above for circular. 


Christmas Offering 
Envelope 


White envelopes, printed in red and 
green; size 2 1-2 x 4 1-4 inches. Price: 40) 
cents per hundred. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston é 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 
Call, or write 
for catalog 
Massachusetts 
Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Nov. 22, 1930 | 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


| Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
! 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


by 
Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


“For those who would honor the Master by 
‘trying to understand him’’ 


A Beautiful Christmas Gift 
Price 75 cents 
Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 
1, John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4, - Off the Trail. 
6. Cupid Goes to Church. 
6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
L salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9. “The Lord Will Provide.’’ 
10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12. ‘The Old Order Changeth.”’ 
18. The Crest of the Hill. 
14. Across the Border. 
175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses Isading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 

bound in seal brown 

leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


limp ooze 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


,CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE §, .00 
SELF-PRONOUNCING @& 


Postpaid 
Palestine 
Pictures in 
Colors 
No. 5415 
Special 
Edition 


FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


Petes to igaea to the Child’s 


ry Own Interest with 

Pictures_ which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and places taken from nature and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist, 

The text is Self-Pronouncing, by ‘the aid of 
which children _can lesrn to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPLR NAMUS, 


Specimen cf Tye 
| ‘a6 But Jé @/sus called themuntohim, 
Land said, Suffer little children to 


No. 5415 French Morocco Peattier 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and ou ~ $2. 00 
ple silk marker, gold titles...... 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respect! ve 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoc 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for schoot work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit ef 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruetion provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franktin, Afass. 


Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 
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Crackling 


Old Lady: ‘‘Why do you go around beg- 
ging instead of working?” 

Tramp (with commendable candor): 
“T’]] tell yer the truth, lidy. I begs ter git 
money fer drink.” 

Old Lady: “But why do you drink the 
stuff?”’ 

Tramp: ‘“‘Ter git up me courage ter go 
around an’ beg, mum.’’—London Opinion. 

“O John,” screamed the excited woman 
driver, “the car is running away!” 

“Can you stop it?” asked the worried 
husband. 

“No.” 

“Well, then, see if you can’t hit some- 
thing cheap.” —Dartmouth Jack O’ Lantern. 

Mr. Yearwed: “A bunch of pretty col- 
lege girls have opened a mending shop near 
my office. I think I’ll turn all my socks 
over to them.” 

His Wife: ‘‘Poor boy. I have neglected 
your socks. But leave them with me. I 
like to darn. I really do.’’—Boston Globe. 

* * 

Rural Doctor (meeting patient): “I’ve— 
er—taken the liberty of sending in my 
little account again.” 

Patient: ‘Is that so? Well, acting on 
your advice, I’m avoiding business worries 
for the present.’’— Humorist (London). 

* * 

General, all-round manager wishes re- 
sponsible position; can navigate steam, gas- 
oline and sail vessels, act as chauffeur, 
expert on poultry and incubation, can 
handle help; will leave honesty to others.— 
Ad. in the Rural New Yorker. 

* * 

Stage land: ‘“‘You received a tremend- 
ous ovation; they’re still clapping. What 
did you say?”’ 

Actor: “I told them I would not go on 
with my act until they quieted down.”— 
Wampus. 

* * 

“Jerry ain’t much of a farmer, I’m 
afraid.”’ 

“Naw, he keeps foolin’ ’round with his 
erops so much he don’t half tend to his 
fillin’ station.” —Pathfinder. 

* * 

Pete: “‘Miy wife doesn’t understand me, 
does yours?” 

John: ‘I don’t know, I’ve never heard 
her even mention your name.”—Lyre. 

k * 

Lord D— has a face that would mark 
him anywhere as a man of high cultureand 
attainments, if his identity were unknown. 
—Spokane Spokesman-Review. 

* * 

ESTRANGED WIFE, SHOT, 

BUT LITTLE IMPROVED 
—Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 
* * 

Young Lady—18 years as beginner in 
respectable office, or otherwise.—Ad in the 
Havana American. 


The Little Hill Farm Cruisings in Old Schohe | 


CHRISTIAN LEADER 


John van Schaick, Jr. 
Author of 


“Nature Cruisings,’’ ‘‘Cruisings Cross Country,’’ 
“‘Cruisings Around a Changing World,’’ and 
“The Little Corner Never Conquered.”’ 


Contents 
Rest at the Farm. 
Rainy Days at the Farm. 
Going Down to Stadje. 
Knee Deep in June. 
Making Improvements. 
Further Improvements. 
Act‘on and Reaction. 
All Kinds of Wood for the Fire. 
Work on the Farm. 
Walks with Motives. 
Days Which Stood Out. 
Joseph’s View and Var:ous Things. 
The Cemetery Bee. 
The Church in the Hollow. 
Our Faithful Car. 
The Old Home of Owen D. Young. - 
In the Country of Fenimore Cooper. 
When Every Bush Was Ablaze. 
In Late October. 
A Country Wedding. 
Going Home to Vote. 
Christmas at the Old Home. 


A New Cruising Classic 
A beautiful gift for all who know and love “The Hills.” 
Ready Early in December 
Price $1.00 \ 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE {ff 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Glimpses of Grandeur 
An original and dramatic interpretation of 
the life of Jesus 


Frank Durward Adams, D. D. . 
A living book that makes the past alive 


As suggestive and inspiring as 
‘The Hidden Years’’ or ‘‘Jesus: Man of Genius’’ 


Hasily one of ‘the books of the year.” 
Price $2.00 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts ; 


